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“Because the littlest things upset my nerves, 


my doctor started me on Postum.” 


**Spilled milk is annoying. But when it made me yell at 
the kids, I decided I was too nervous. 


“T told my doctor I also wasn’t sleeping well. Nothing 
wrong, the doctor said after the examination. But per- 
haps I’d been drinking lots of coffee? Many people can’t 
take the caffein in coffee. Try Postum, he said. It’s 100% 
caffein-free—can’t make you nervous or keep you awake. 





“You know, it’s true! Since I started drinking Postum 
I do feel calmer, and sleep so much better! Can’t say I 
enjoy having milk spilled even now—but trifles don’t 
really upset me any more!” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 
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Bible-Lands Tour For 1961 


Imagine the awesome thrill of seeing the same 
land that Jesus knew and loved . . . the valleys, 
the mountains that He saw daily . . . yes, even of 
walking where He walked in Jerusalem and 
Galilee ! Nothing can make the life of Jesus more 
vivid, more spiritually moving than to visit — 
in person—the actual places in which He lived, 
preached, died, was buried — and rose again. 


Christian Herald’s Bible-Lands Tour for 
1961 makes this — and much more — possible 
for you. Not only will you visit the Holy Land 
—even spend Easter where Easter began, right 
at the Garden Tomb outside the walls of Jeru- 
salem, on Easter morning — but you will travel 
to many other countries and places of interest 
as well! 





With a congenial group of persons like your- 
self — representing more than a dozen Chris- 
tian denominations — you will visit the lands 
of the early missionaries: Lebanon, Syria, Jor- 
dan, Egypt and: many more! Every place you 
visit will have deep historical and spiritual signi- 
ficance, And you will be carefully prepared — 
with talks and pictures and reading material — 
to get the maximum understanding of each high 
point — before you arrive! 


The Christian Herald Travel Bureau ar- 
ranges every detail for you in advance. You 
don’t have to worry ‘about tickets, accommoda- 
tions, meals, visas — anything! You just relax, 
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enjoy yourself in the company of Dr. Poling 
and delightful new-found friends, and experi- 
ence the thrill of a lifetime! 


Christian Herald’s Bible-Lands Tours are 
designed to fit the most moderate budget. There 
are no extras, no hidden charges. But please act 
quickly if you wish us to send you full informa- 
tion about the 1961 Tour. Inquiries are already 
pouring into our office. Just mail the coupon be- 
low. Mr. Carroll M. Wright, who will direct 
the tour himself, will be happy to send you full 
particulars. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD TRAVEL BUREAU 
Penney Farms, Florida 









O LITTLE TOWN OF 
BETHLEHEM. Bethie- 
hem lad looks across 
the valley to the Cru- 
sader’s Church of the 
Nativity. 
























DAMASCUS GATE. 
From this gate the 
caravans in Biblical 
days departed for 
Damascus. 











Mail this 
coupon 
for complete 
information 


Mr. Carroll M. Wright, Director 

Christian Herald Travel Bureau 

P. QO. Box 258, Penney Farms, Florida 

Yes, I want to know all about Christian Her- 
ald’s Bible-Lands Tour for 1961. Please send 
me full details, without obligation. 
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LETTERS 





The Scottish Church 

« [Re: “Diligent, Rugged, and God- 
Fearing” by Norman V. Hope, P.L., Au- 
gust 15, 1960]... Having spent a year 
studying at St. Andrews and visiting 
throughout Scotland, I [think that]... 
what Dr. Hope wrote of the [Scottish 
Church's] past is quite correct. ... The 
Kirk has for four centuries been diligent, 
rugged, and God-fearing. But when [the 
author says], “. . . the Protestant Church 
of Scotland, so deeply influential in the 
lives of its people... ,” and implies that 
such is the case today, I fear that he has 
made a mistake. . . . 

[From my observations] the Kirk has 
all the signs of a Church that has silently 
slipped away from society and sadly rests 
on its mighty past. What once was in- 
fluential and rose above the spiritual sky- 
line of the bonnie wee towns is now fal- 
tering. One must wonder as he surveys 
the ruined cathedrals and the present 
Church whether their impact is similar, 
with the possible exception that the 
former reap a shilling a look from Amer- 
ican tourists. 

Church attendance is - falling... . It 
was a bewildering experience to sit in 
the pews of the Parish Church of St. 
Andrews, the same edifice where John 
Knox once boldly thundered the truths 
of Protestantism that touched off the 
Reformation in Scotland, and find the 
scattered few barely filling one-fifth of 
the seats. . . . Though theologically sound 
and traditionally rich, the Auld Kirk has 
not moved far out of Dr. Hope’s beauti- 
fully portrayed past. Christian education 
is little used; practical theology even less. 

The diligent Church is in danger— 
grave danger—of losing its place in the 
world Church. Some of its members are 
rugged, some God-fearing, and there-in 
flickers the hope of diligence. The Iona 
Community is frantically fanning the em- 
bers, as are the rugged, God-fearing few 
who realize what could happen if the fire 
dies out... . 


—RICHARD M. CrROMIE 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


No Place for Frills 


« As one... associated with the church 
camping program for almost twenty-five 
years, thanks for the article on “Summer 
Camping: A Robust Comeback” (P.L., 


August 15, 1960)... . But in the nap 
of holy camping, who was responsible 
[cover girl] Nancy Miller’s red, whit 
and blue party dress? Dungarees, yeq 
shorts, perhaps; but not party dress 
Camping has its greatest appeal when} 
lays aside the formalities of much of life 
fancy dress, classrooms for instructig 
and even chapels for worship. Camp 
ing... will serve its best purpose asj 
retains its emphasis on being an expe 

ence in Christian living with the frik 


of life omitted.—Wi_t1am A. GuEeNTHE 


Minister, First United Presbyterian Chur 
Pottstown, Pennsyloans 


Help for Pakistani 
Rural Christians 


« I was glad to see Burch H. Schneider 
article, “Mangta, Son of Mahtab” in tk 
August 15 issue of PresBYTERIAN Lin 

I had already heard about Mangta 
worth through an interfaith laymen' 
committee. Our committee is cooperating 
with the Christian Council of Pakistu 
(of which Mr. Schneider is a member) 
in a plan to purchase a tract of land a 
which to locate several Christian familie. 
Mangta’s family will be one. 

The purpose of our committee is to 
help some of our Christian brothers in 
other parts of the world, and we have 
started with Pakistan, Believing that 
small loan will often put a good mano 
his feet, we have sent several thousand 
dollars to the Council for a revolving loa 
fund for Pakistani Christians. 

I have a tape recording (available to 
anyone who is interested) of a converst 
tion between the Pakistani Christian who 
administers the fund and William Het- 
rick, a United Presbyterian fratemal 
worker. The men talk about the purposes 
for which individuals have secured loans 
and tell how the loanees are repaying the 
money. No person is loaned more than 
250 rupees (about $70.00), and it is 
thrilling to hear how these smal] sums are 
helping a few rural Pakistanis achieve @ 
degree of economic security. 

Our laymen’s group functions through 
Agricultural Missions, Inc. (475 River 
side Drive, New York 27, New York), 
an agency through which denominations 
connected with the National Council 
Churches cooperate in rural mission work 
overseas, —Ernest H. Wyckor? 


Elder, First Presbyterian Chard 
Stroudsburg, Pennsytee 
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Recent years have seen a surge of interest on the 
part of many denominations in attempts to reformulate 
truths of their faith. All over the world Christians are 
seeking concepts and words which will set forth the 
eternal verities of the Christian heritage, and the spe- 
cific insights of each communion, in contemporary 


language and thought-forms. 


The Theological Committee of the North American 
Area of the World Presbyterian Alliance was asked 
to produce a brief statement of faith that might 
be used in public worship. Recently the Committee 
proposed a tentative draft of such a “confession,” by 


way of a progress report. The Committee hoped that 


member Churches, of which The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. is one, might consider whether 
the form and content of the proposed “Confession of 


Faith” meet their needs. 


The Confession is not supposed to be a didactic 
summary of the beliefs of the Reformed Churches. It 
is rather an act of worship, “the heart's response to the 
story of God's action.” It speaks to God, rather than 
making comments about him. Local churches may 
wish to use it in their own worship, and to report their 
experience to the Commission on Ecumenical Mission 


and Relations of The United Presbyterian Church. 


A Confession of Faith 


Praise be to Thee, eternal God our heavenly Father, 
that Thou has made an everlasting covenant with our 
humankind 
in Thy Son our Lord Jesus Christ, 
bestowing upon us Thy Holy Spirit of love and 
righteousness. 


We acknowledge that we are created in Thy image, 
endowed with the gift of spiritual freedom 
and vested with moral responsibility; 
For Thou has called us to be stewards of Thy 
creation 
and servants of peace and justice in Thy world. 


We confess that we have been unfaithful to our 


calling. 
Generation after generation, we have been 
rejecting our trust 
And have fallen into slavery to the powers of 
evil; 
We are estranged from Thee and from Thy world, 
from each other and within ourselves. 


Though we are faithless and irresponsible, 
Thou art steadfast and faithful to Thy Word. 
While we were yet sinners, Thou wert in Christ, 
taking the form of a servant, being born in the 
likeness of men, 
obedient unto death and triumphant in 
resurrection. 


We rejoice in Thy grace made manifest in the man 
Christ Jesus, 
through whom we have received our reconciliation. 


We have beheld His glory, glory as the only Son 
from the Father; 
and from His fullness have we received, grace 
upon grace. 


We are forgiven sinners and, by the gift of Thy own 
Holy Spirit, 
a new humanity, committed to the service of 
Christ. 
In grateful obedience we accept our calling 
to participate in His mission to the world. 


We are Thy pilgrim people, 
bound together in one, holy, universal Church of 
Christ, 
through whom we are nurtured in faith and 
disciplined in courage 
to bear witness to Thy healing love and righteous 
judgment. 


We live, day by day, in the assurance that the 
kingdoms of the world 
are become the Kingdom of our Lord and of His 
Christ. 
Thou art the Source and the Goal of our living, 
the sovereign Judge of history and our eternal 
hope. . 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Spirit, 
As it was in the beginning, is now and ever 
shall be, world without end. 
Amen. 
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“ELECTIVE IN UNDERSTANDING” 


was a course taken informally this summer by 102 college 


volunteers at two churches and seven neighborhood houses of Chicago Presby- 
tery. For nearly two months students from forty-four colleges, who received 
no pay, carried on a variety of activities with 3,000 youngsters. Above, Ivan 
Carlson, of Denver, Colorado, who attends the University of Chicago, takes his 


boys’ group on an outing to Humboldt Park. (CONTINUED) 
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AT BUS STOP, Ivan hoists 


one of his “Toadcatchers” into the air. 
Name resulted from trip to woods when 
boys wanted to bring home first toads 
they had ever seen. The group also liked 


fishing, but were afraid of worms. 


DAY BEGINS 


crafts, took them to museums and Lake Michigan. “This 


summer,” he says, “helped me see what the Church is doing 


with the kinds of people I seldom meet.” 


with songfest. Ivan taught boys 








Diss 


GIRLS 


weave potholders. Sandy (University of 
Washington), of Bethel Presbyterian 
Church, Seattle, Washington, worked in 


in Sandra Larsen’s group 


a restaurant other summers, but believes 
“every student should spend a summer 


serving others—it’s more important than 


earning money for school.” 














TWO MEMBERS of Cinderella cast are 


made up by director Carol Harmeson (Syracuse Univer- 


sity). She rehearsed group of twelve girls, helped them 


make costumes, took them to Evanston home for the aged 


where they gave play. Carol lives in colonial town of 
Dover, Delaware, and wanted to see firsthand the life of 


inner-city families. 








\ 


GANG members on Chicago's 


< . 
: . i) 
south side talk with David John- =~ 


} 


son. student at McCormick Theo- 


logical Seminary. Dave worked with 


four gangs, helping them plan com- 





munity and social events. 


LAWN CLEANUP : 


part of block demonstration project 
for team in Englewood. They also 
renovated gyms in three churches, 
built benches for baseball diamond, 
and sifted soil in a playground to re. 
move broken glass. From left: Kath 
erine Davis, a member of Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.) of Auburn, Alabama 
(Auburn University); Virginia Bat- 
tles, of Crystal Lake, [Illinois (Univer 
sity of Illinois); and Gerald Jaecks, 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin (University 


of Chicago). 


















FLASH CARDS are used 


by Jan Weiser (Macalester College) to 


help correct English pronunciation of 
Puerto Rican girl. Jan, a member of 
Havre, Montana, Presbyterian Church, 
worked daily in remedial clinic of 
Howell House in addition to regular 


schedule of day camp activities. 
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ON A PORCH overflowing with children, Diane Grant (upper left) 


and Dorothy Tucker (seated) ask a mother’s support for play group the stu- 


dents are forming. Diane (Purdue University) lives in Evansville, Indiana, 
and Dorothy (Bowling Green, Ohio, State University) is from Fostoria, Ohio. 
The girls said they had heard of overcrowding and exploitation by land- 
lords, but until this summer had never seen it. Grateful for the experiences 


in Chicago, Diane said, “I'll never again be able to ignore people in need.” 
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Lesslie Newbigin,. of the Church 
of South India, brings the wis- 
dom of twenty-five missionary 
years to the problems of the 


world-wide Church 


by CECIL NORTHCOTT 


James Edward Lesslie Newbigin, bishop of the Church 
of South India, who has been at the helm of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council for a little over a year now, 
was once presented to an audience as “our duck-billed 
platypus, the Presbyterian bishop.” 

Newbigin is no mongrel bishop, half Presbyterian, 
half Episcopalian. He is, rather, a bishop of the Church 
of South India, formed by a coming together of former 
Anglicans, Methodists, Congregationalists, Presbyte- 
rians, and others, which, since 1947, has become one 
of the great Churches of Christendom. The Church of 
South India combines in its form of government a re- 
markable system of elected bishops plus presbyters 
(clergy and lay), who together make up the Church's 
synods. 

This is an Indian Church, but a thoroughly ecu- 
menical one. The fact that Bishop Newbigin, an Eng- 
lishman, was one of the original fifteen bishops chosen 
when the Church was constituted is an indication of 
its spirit. In a day of heightened nationalism, the 
Church of South India was able to elect a group of 
non-Indians to the highest offices of the Church. 

Newbigin is a boyish fifty-one, fresh-faced and clear- 
eyed. Talking with him recently, I found it difficult to 
believe that before he became general secretary of the 
I.M.C., now in process of merging with the World 
Council of Churches, he had already done nearly 
twenty-five years of hard labor as a missionary in India. 
Lesslie Newbigin, bishop, scholar, writer, and leader of 
the ecumenical movement, is a missionary at heart. He 
loves the India of the dusty village street, the little 
whitewashed church. In establishing his headquarters 
in New York and London, as he has done since taking 
on his new job, Newbigin has left his heart behind in 
India, for there among the poverty and the parched 
land he has seen the gospel work its miracles, and has 
written movingly about his experiences. 

“For the most part,” Newbigin writes in his South 
India Diary, speaking of the black cotton-soil country 
of his Madura diocese, “the country looks like its name 
—the robber country—a bleak, bare place where if there 
be anything of value it has been well hidden. It is true 
that things have changed since systematic efforts to 
reclaim these criminal tribes began. Most of them 
have—at least officially—given up their ancient occupa- 
tion and begun to settle down as cultivators. But gen- 
erations of hereditary skill are not easily put aside, and 
I am told that it is still true in many places that a man’s 
chances of winning a bride depend upon the valor and 
daring of his robberies.” 

As bishop in a “criminal tribe” country in South 
India, Lesslie Newbigin’s evangelistic passion has al- 
ways been vigorously stretched. He believes in the 
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power of the individual to change a community, and 
in the need for missionaries whose chief equipment is 
the fervor for evangelism. 

Here, for example, is his picture of evangelism at 
work in South India: 

“We are turning off the main road now, and before 
long we reach a point where the car can go no further. 
A short walk brings us to K., and the little congregation 
gives us a great welcome. It is a day of pride and joy 
for David, the government schoolteacher by whose wit- 
ness this fine group was won for Christ. He began to 
gather the young men together each evening to study 
the Bible. Eventually David’s prayers were answered. 
But their wives refused to have anything to do with the 
new religion ...they refused to cook their husbands’ 
meals... they waged a cold war for many days... . the 
men met this with patience and prayer, and at last the 
women surrendered and said they too needed that sort 
of Savior.” 

Although he is a leader in one of the “younger 
Churches” (he is on loan to the I.M.C. for five years), 
and although he is a firm supporter of the idea of inter- 
church aid, Newbigin sees also a real function for the 
“foreign missionary.” 

Speaking to the United Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly last spring, he said, “More and more Indian Chris- 
tian leaders are saying: the thing that the missionary 
should bring to us is not primarily his technical expert- 
ness; it is his missionary passion. We want missionaries 
above all to help us to go outside ourselves and bring 
Christ to our people. 

“This, then, is the picture of the missionary’s task to- 
day. He goes from Europe or America to Asia or Africa 
or to Latin America—or he comes from one of those 
continents here—not to mount one operation of his own 
over the head of the native Church (here or there). 
He comes to be completely part of the Church, rooted 
and grounded in its fellowship, but the gift that he 
brings is God’s calling to him to be a missionary, to go 
outside the camp, and to lift up Christ’s banner in the 
midst of the world.” 

Now that he is an administrator, Newbigin misses 
the closeness to people and the day-by-day exercising 
of the missionary’s calling which he enjoyed in South 
India. The International Missionary Council links to- 
gether national Christian councils, primarily those 
dedicated to missions. It is a forum for research on 
missions problems and undertakes some projects on its 
own. Currently, for instance, it is engaged in a program 
of training pastors for the younger churches. New- 
bigin’s new job involves, inevitably, a good deal of 
committee work, many public appearances, consider- 
able delicate negotiating, and a lot of flying back and 
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forth across the waters. 

Speaking with the bishop, I learned about some of 
the dreams he is dreaming of the future, as the two 
great organizations, the I.M.C. and the World Council 
of Churches, come together. That happy union will 
probably begin in Ceylon in 1961, an Asian setting 
which Bishop Newbigin finds symbolical for the Chris- 
tian faith, which, Asian in its beginnings, must look 
in the future for increased Asian leadership. 

Bishop Newbigin grew interested in serving in India 
after coming to know Indian students while he was 
at Cambridge. His wife, Helen, is the daughter of Irish 
Presbyterian missionaries. Newbigin himself came from 
a missionary-minded Presbyterian family living in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. He was expecting to fol- 
low his father into the coal and shipping business when, 
through the influence of a friend, he became interested 
in the Student Christian Movement. An offer to serve 
as an S.C.M. staff member came to him, and he served 
for a time in Scotland. Scotland was his turning point. 
His own English Presbyterian Church had little mission 
work in India, and the Church of Scotland, with a 
canny eye for a good man, was prepared to ordain the 
future bishop and to send him and his wife to South 
India. 


= and Helen Newbigin are now the parents of 
four children. Margaret Rachel is twenty and an un- 
dergraduate at St. Ann’s College, Oxford; Alison Chris- 
tine is going into a combined university and hospital 
course in London; while Janet Mary is in her teen-age 
junior-high stage. Last comes John Lesslie, twelve, and 
a student at Eltham College, a big London boys’ school 
founded many years ago for the sons of missionary par- 
ents and now one of the public schools of England. 

With a husband who must travel the world continu- 
ously, Helen Newbigin is making the sacrifices which 
most missionary wives have to face, but which are all 
too lightly taken for granted by the rest of the church. 
Fortunately there is a complete partnership in this 
world-bishopric which is Lesslie Newbigin’s, for hus- 
band and wife have long since learned to discipline 
their gifts and callings to Christ’s service as well as to 
their own family. 

To see Lesslie Newbigin in his long white surplice 
and saffron stole as bishop in Madura of the Church 
of South India is to see the new type of ecclesiastic that 
India is capable of producing. His Presbyterianism 
has not been submerged in a heavy sea of pompous 
prelacy. He is devoted to the high dignities and sim- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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“All I want,” said the mother of the groom, pressing 
my hand warmly and looking a little misty around the 
eyes, “is for Georgie to be happy.” 

Her very maternal sigh of longing spoke to my 
heart. All of us want our children to be “happy,” though 
when it comes to saying what “happy” is, views tend 
to diverge. 

Once upon a nineteen-twenties, in the United States, 
we seemed to share a national point of view that for 
Georgie to be happy, he must of necessity be rich and 
successful. Depression and war brought us round to the 
theory that Georgie will be happy if he is secure eco- 
nomically, well adjusted, and, perhaps, tranquilized. 

In recent months, even this notion has been crum- 
bling, aided by a gentle shove from the Sputniks, and 
we begin to fancy that being happy isn’t necessarily the 
same as being smoothly adapted to one’s environment. 
Some people are even saying that there is a kind of 
soaring happiness which you can’t begin to imagine 
unless you are just a mite different, in your thoughts 
and dreams, from the next fellow. 

“We gave Georgie everything’—another maternal 
cry—has so often been the prelude to “I can’t under 
stand what went wrong” that we begin to suspect that 
to have things easy, to be shielded from the unpleasant 
and the tragic, even, may not make for a healthy per- 
sonality, or for anything approaching “happiness.” We 

f are coming around to the notion that to have it hard, 
O to struggle and fail and (perhaps) finally come through, 
isn’t such a bad thing at that. 

Expectations of bliss, however, die hard. Ours are 
by no means dead yet. The smiling faces in the adver- 
tisements are a witness to the persistent American hope 
that happiness can be found, or perhaps even bought. 


~ O r r O WwW The faces are older than they used to be, as medical 


advances are making more of us live longer. The happi- 


ness they have found may seem of a rather limited 
order. Yet the laughing white-haired couples encourage 
us to think that we, too, can manage to retire on the 
by JANET HARBISON income from judicious investment, without any of the 
jolt which seems to accompany retirement in “real life. 
We can bask on the shores of a fabulous island, using 
the savings we have prudently built up. At the very 
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least, we can expect to spend our declining years im- 
bibing pleasant beverages in the tranquillity of per- 
fectly appointed living rooms. 

We Americans may begin to comprehend intellectu- 
ally that neither money nor “adjustment” will make our 
Georgie happy. Yet underneath, we are still hoping to 
understand without experiencing, to learn without 
really struggling. Our ideal road to the mastery of a 
language is still French (or even Russian) without 
tears. We hope to become literate with the help of the 
book-review section, and musically accomplished in 
ten easy lessons. 

Our expectations of bliss inevitably make us inclined 
to try to ignore misery and evil. We sweep bad news 
under the rug, or, if we cannot conceal it, we put as 
cheerful a face on it as possible. 

No matter how grim the headlines of international 
crisis may be in our daily papers, they are invariably 
accompanied by the smiling image of some statesman 
of note. If things are especially discouraging, and we 
need a double dose of cheer, we may be given two 
statesmen smiling at each other. Successes of our na- 
tional rivals tend to be minimized officially (there is 
some indication of late that this is changing), while 
American scientific or diplomatic failures are glossed 
over as far as may be. 

This tendency to fail to face failure, and to wish to 
deny evil, extends into other realms beside the political. 

We fre not, it is true, so sure as we once were that 
social happiness can be engineered, Advances in medi- 
cine, we have been horrified to discover, have brought 
us up against the loneliness of old age and the problems 
of geriatrics. If tuberculosis is no longer the scourge it 
was, mental illness presents its grim challenge. 

With commendable courage, we nevertheless keep 
on struggling to make the world a better place. For 
every ill that besets us—juvenile delinquency and 
mental retardation and prejudice and statelessness— 
there is a group trying to raise funds, to seek out causes 
and improve conditions. 

But though lots of us are willing to write a check, 
fewer of us want to let ourselves in for the unhappy 
experience of actually being involved with those who 
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are, in one way or another, afflicted. 

Not long ago in our town, I heard of a group of teen- 
age girls who wanted to do something to be of service 
to others. They didn’t want to make scrapbooks or stuff 
toy animals, either. There is, not far away, an institution 
for the treatment of disturbed and mentally ill chil- 
dren. The eager adviser of the girls’ group suggested 
that they might go as volunteers to this institution to 
help organize recreation among the sick children. 

The girls were thrilled. Not so their mothers. By no 
means must their shining young daughters be allowed 
to associate with “the insane.” “Something,” said one of 
the mothers darkly, “might happen, and then think 
how sorry we'd all be.” 

In a well-run institution accustomed to using lots of 
volunteers, less harm is likely to befall a teen-ager than 
might meet her when she tries to cross a busy street. 
What the mothers were really afraid of was that their 
daughters might be exposed to suffering, might see 
things which would shake them up a bit and make 
them “unhappy.” 

Boards of child welfare have a terrible time trying 
to place for adoption exactly those children who need 
a loving family most—those with some physical defect, 
older children with a history of unhappiness which 
makes them “difficult,” or those of mixed racial ancestry. 
Prospective foster parents just do not want to face the 
pain, not right in their own homes. I cannot blame them; 
I do not want to face pain either. 

If I go to visit my sick friends in the hospital, I put 
on a determinedly cheerful expression and take them a 
funny book. If Myrtle should want to talk about her 
doubts and fears and pain on the eve of her operation, 
I am careful not to give her a chance. 

Most likely, however, Myrtle will be as conscious as 
I am that our mores require her to “look on the bright 
side of things” and “keep a stiff upper lip,” even when 
her pain is immediately personal. 

Sometimes I avoid altogether calling on my friends 
in sorrow; it is easier to write a note, and a lot less 
risky. 

“She is simply wonderful,” an acquaintance of mine 
remarks, speaking of a mutual friend whose husband 
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THE JEWELS OF 
SORROW 


CONTINUED 


has just died. “She has hardly broken down at all, and 
never in front of the children.” 

The peculiarly antiseptic quality of the American 
reaction to death has been amply commented upon, 
chiefly by European visitors to our shores, even up to 
Evelyn Waugh’s gruesome but devastating novel The 
Loved One. Our general idea is to ignore death, or at 
least to pretty it up as much as we can. “The elaborate 
art of the morticians, the cosy beauty of the funeral 
parlors, and the landscaping of gardens of rest have 
attempted to remove from death most of its poignancy 
and most of its meaning,” writes Britisher Geoffrey 
Gorer in The American People, “for death is too abso- 
lute a challenge to hedonism to be accepted and in- 
tegrated.” The ultimate rejection of death I once saw 
in the advertisement of an undertaker, whose slogan 
was “that lifelike expression.” 

American etiquette requires that the bereaved main- 
tain composure at all times, that no mourning clothes 
be worn, and that the children be protected from 
scenes of grief and distress. People in sorrow are ex- 
pected to push their feelings underground as much as 
possible, and get back to the work of the world as 
speedily as they can. 

Now, work is certainly a healer, and the indiscrimi- 
nate parading of one’s grief helps nobody, not the per- 
son in sorrow, nor all the others who have to hear about 
it. But psychologists tell us that a glossy surface, which 
neither lets other people’s pain and sorrow come 
through to us, nor lets our inner turmoil come out, is 
only a step or so away from complete detachment from 
reality. Grief can only be assuaged if we are able to get 
it out, live it through, talk about it, and thus, in the 
end, accept it. 

The beatitude does not say, “Blessed are they that 
suffer.” It says, “Blessed are they that mourn”—those 
who express their grief—for these are the ones who will 
be comforted. It may even help the children of my 
widowed friend to see that their mother is not strong, 
that their father’s death overwhelms her, and that, with 
time and their love, she yet manages to find joy in living. 

The curious thing about the tendency of Americans 
to cling to the notion that life ought to be “easy” and 
“secure,” that suffering is to be avoided whenever possi- 
ble and grief denied rather than transcended, is that 
it really doesn’t correspond with our experience. Many 
a man who wants a clear road to success for his son 
looks back upon his own early struggles with relish and 
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satisfaction. The times of our lives which hold the deep. 
est meaning for us, from which we learn the most, are 
very often those when we are face to face with problems 
which seem too great for our strength, with illness, and 
with death. 

James Thurber’s wonderfully complex fairy tale, The 
Thirteen Clocks, describes the search for a necklace 
which will last forever. There are no jewels in his 
imaginary kingdom from which to make such a neck 
lace. But there is an old lady who is able to weep dia. 
monds and emeralds and rubies. 

The jewels she weeps when she laughs until she cries, 
so the fable tells us, are impermanent. “For there’sa 
thing that you must know concerning jewels of laugh 
ter. They always turn again to tears a fortnight after’ 
But, the story goes on to relate, “the jewels of sorrow 
last forever.” 

The folk-heroes we Americans select are seldom 
those who “have life easy.” We choose to extol rather 
a Davy Crockett, who died at the Alamo. Above all, 
we hail the martyred president, Abraham Lincoln, with 
the marks of struggle and sadness in his face. 

Nor does the “cult of happiness” bear any relation to 
the religious traditions which most of us endorse, at 
least with our lips. Both the Old Testament and the 
New speak a lot of trials to be overcome, of sufferings 
to be endured, of plagues and wars and bereavements. 
They speak of knowing the love of God in spite of 
“persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, o 
sword.” 

The notion that faith is going to help me to live 
“successfully” or to attain the kind of peace of mind 
that leaves me unruffled no matter how many refugees 
sleep on the streets of Hong Kong is far from the heart 
of our religious tradition. 

Underneath, in the realm of the unconscious where 
our ordinary forms of speech come to birth, perhaps 
we know this. We speak of being “happy as a clam, 
which is to say, practically insensate. Or we are “as 
happy as kings,” which, considering the attrition i 
kings over the years, doesn’t make happiness sound 
like such great shakes. 

Perhaps at the bottom we really know that the jewels 
of sorrow are the ones that last. Perhaps, even, we do 
not want Georgie to be “happy” above all. Maybe we 
really want him to live fully, to find through and beyond 
the evil and sadness in his own life and in the world 
that “peace of God which passes all understanding.” 
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THE PLAY'S 
THE 
THING 


At the Barn Playhouse, churchmen ex- 
plore techniques wherein the drama can 


catch the conscience of the uncommitted 


by STANLEY J. ROWLAND, Jr. 


a minute later the audience of some fifty people 
walked wordlessly from the theater, their faces 
grave. In the evening coolness of the parking lot, they 
suddenly eddied into informal groups and began to 
speak of the religious import of The Crucible. This 
Arthur Miller play opened the first full summer of reli- 
gious drama in the Barn Playhouse, which is located on 
the grounds of The United Presbyterian Church’s Ecu- 
menical Training Center at Stony Point, New York. 
The Crucible ran from Wednesday through Sunday, 
early in July. On Thursday evening the short-term mis- 
sionaries in training at Stony Point, fresh from seeing 
a performance, gathered for their first weekly discus- 
sion session with the drama group. Consideration of 
the play, which deals with witchcraft trials in early 
New England, led naturally into a discussion of the 
nature of goodness and Christian integrity. Many days 
later the discussion continued as an informal dialogue 
in the dormitories and dining room, where the mission- 
ary trainees and members of the drama group lived 
and ate together. 
“It was terrific,” in the view of William Ward, Ph.D., 
4 specialist in Middle Eastern history and early lan- 
guages. The local press echoed his opinion. Dr. Ward, 
who is going to teach at Beirut College for Women in 
Lebanon, wanted to learn more about the drama as a 


T HE rolling drum ceased, the curtain closed, and 
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in The Crucible, John Proctor (played by director Norman 
Gano) expresses doubt about witchcraft while Mrs. Putnam 
(Paulina Steffen) watches. Goody Nurse, sitting on the bed, 
is enacted by Edna Moser, who helps run Gilmor-Sloane 
House at training center. In the bed, as the ailing child 
who is supposedly bewitched, is Betty Johnson, who, with 
her husband Dale, is a member of the drama company. 
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The Play’s The Thing 


CONTINUED 


An informal musical number used in Christmas in the 
Market-Place is reviewed outside the Barn Playhouse by 
Paulina Steffen and Hank Johnson, son of Sally Johnson, a 
member of the drama company. Young Hank did not appear 
in this play, but helped provide bits of song from backstage. 


medium for confronting people with the Christian 
faith and problems. He and others recognized that 
drama can be effective in Christian witness because 
ideas and beliefs are seen in terms of real people and 
conflicts. 

The next week Dr. Ward had his chance; he was one 
of several missionary trainees who acted in The Road 
to Emmaus. This play, together with Christmas in the 
Market-Place, formed the bill for the second week. The 
mission trainees had only small parts because their 
classwork precluded heavy memorizing and rehearsals. 
Yet they learned something by participating in a public 
production and working with a highly trained and ex- 
perienced professional, the Reverend Norman Gano, 
who directs the drama program at Stony Point. Dr. 
Ward left for the Middle East with some understanding 
of how drama can bring the Christian story to non- 
Christians, especially to those who won't listen to 
preaching. 

During the third week in July the bill consisted of 
Pilot Lights of the Apocalypse, a short playlet, and 
The Sign of Jonah. The audience one night included 
some twenty professors from the United States Military 
Academy at West Point. They were startled and de- 
lighted by the production, and lingered afterward to 
discuss its Christian import with several members of 
the cast. 

The final week in July was repertory: all the plays 
18 





Before presentation of The Crucible, Paulina Steffen (left) 
a Presbyterian student worker in Brazil, puts eyebrow pen 
cil on theological student Dale Johnson. Teacher Carok 
Seltzer (right) makes up Fred Cunningham, who, with his 
wife, is bound for a post at Allahabad College in Indic 


were given on different nights. In August, the same 
schedule was repeated with other plays. This schedule 
typically meant that one play was rehearsed in the 
morning and another in the afternoon, while the cu- 
rent production was given at night. The bulk of the 
acting and production was handled by the summer 
drama company of thirteen members. They included 
a pastor and his wife, a professional actress who plans 
to specialize in religious education, a German theolog: 
cal scholar, and an Ethiopian sent by Haile Selassie to 
the United States to learn drama. What with a smal 
and uncertain budget for the drama program, the mem 
bers of the summer company were given no financial 
compensation and contributed about fifteen dollars 
week each for their room and board. 

From the fall through the spring the Barn Playhouse 
is closed, there is no drama company, and Directo 
Gano turns his energies to teaching drama and its uses 
in Christian witness to the regular missionaries in trait 
ing at the Ecumenical Center at Stony Point. The pur 
pose of the year-round program is to develop drama 
and dramatic know-how for missionary and church use, 
and the Barn Playhouse itself is a*workshop for using 
drama to give audiences and the players themselves 4 
fuller understanding of the Christian faith. Director 
Gano hopes that the young playhouse and drama pro 
gram can steadily enlarge its impact and service 
many areas of the Church’s life. 
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Presbyterian Alliance: 
Emphasis on Africa 


The problems and opportunities of 
the continent of Africa provided a back- 
drop for the deliberations last month of 
the World Presbyterian Alliance execu- 
tive committee meeting in Geneva. 

One of the principal items of business 
for the thirty-member committee was ac- 
cepting into membership of the Alliance 
five African denominations with a com- 
bined ‘constituency of 930,000. These 
accessions brought to eighty-three the 
number of Reformed and Presbyterian 
Churches belonging to the Alliance and 
raised its total constituency to 
46,000,000. 

Largest of the new bodies is the 
Presbyterian Church of Central Africa 
(Nyasaland) with 500,000 members. 
Others are the Presbyterian Church in 
the Cameroons, the Dutch Reformed 
Mission Church in South Africa, the 
Dutch Reformed Bantu Church in South 
Africa, and the Dutch Reformed Mis- 
sion Church in the Orange Free State. 

Dr. Marcel Pradervand, general sec- 
retary of the Alliance, urged formation 
of an area conference of African member 
denominations. Speaking to the execu- 
tive committee, Dr. Pradervand said, 
“,+.the Alliance more than any other 
confessional group has a direct interest 
in Africa. But whether potential mem- 
bers there join the Alliance or not, we 
have a responsibility to the Reformed 
Churches in that continent.” 

Dr. Pradervand pointed out that Afri- 
can Churches were receiving their inde- 
pendence from founding denominations 
at the same rapid pace as the nations are 
becoming self-governing. “We already 
have a considerable number of member 
Churches in Africa, but there are still 
more of the Reformed family which 
could be in the Alliance.” 

In a concluding action, the Alliance’s 
executive committee sent a letter to its 
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ten member Churches in South Africa 
voicing “deep concern” over the racial 
turmoil there. The message also asked 
how the organization might be of great- 
est service in helping resolve the tension. 
Another letter was dispatched to the 
eighteen member Churches throughout 
Africa. In the letter the Alliance ex- 
pressed a feeling of increased responsi- 
bility in the continent and sought sug- 
gestions for means of future service. 

In other business Dr. Pradervand an- 
nounced that Fourth Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago (Dr. Harrison Ray 
Anderson, pastor) had pledged $2,500 
toward the estimated $7,000 cost of an 
organ for recently restored Calvin Audi- 
torium in Geneva. 

The executive committee discussed 
the recent meeting in Paris between Alli- 
ance representatives and those of the 
International Congregational Council on 
closer ties between the two groups. The 
ICC comprises Congregationalist bodies 
throughout the world, most of them in 
English-speaking countries. While speci- 
fic results were not disclosed, Dr. Prader- 
vand said there was an “excellent spirit” 
at the meeting. 

Reformed Churches in Germany will 
be host in the summer of 1964 to the 
Alliance’s nineteenth General Council 
meeting. Sessions will be held in Frank- 
furt. 


World Council: 
““A More Perfect Unity” 


In the quiet seaside town of St. An- 
drews, Scotland, ninety-one church lead- 
ers from many nations met last month 
to discuss the state of world Christianity. 
Individually, the men are leaders in their 
respective denominations; collectively, 
they comprise the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches. The 
Central Committee is the interim advi- 
sory body for the 172 member Churches 
which meet every six years. 


Last month’s discussions centered 
about the question that underlies all 
World Council deliberations: to what 
degree are Churches strengthening the 
bonds of Christianity which first bound 
them together at the Council's inception 
in 1948? 

Central Committee members agreed 
that Christian unity, or ecumenicity, is 
going ahead on many fronts. 

In a significant action, the govern- 
ing body of the International Missionary 
Council voted unanimously to become 
part of the World Council. Missionary 
groups in many countries formed the In- 
ternational Missionary Council in 1910 
to conduct cooperative overseas mission 
undertakings. The two councils, recog- 
nizing that “the unity of the Christian 
Church and the mission of the Church 
can no longer be separated,” have spon- 
sored many programs jointly. Now their 
merger seems assured. 

Another demonstration of Christian 
unity is the program for long-range as- 
sistance to the Congo. A report prepared 
jointly by the World Council and Inter- 
national Missionary Council revealed 
plans for a number of denominations to 
underwrite technical and professional 
training for the Congolese. Meanwhile, 
$25,000 is being made available to the 
Congo Christian Council for emergency 
aid. 

Dr. W. A. Visser 't Hooft, general 
secretary of the World Council, referred 
in his report to the Central Committee 
to some means by which Churches can 
aid in the African racial crisis. Within a 
few months, he said, a delegation from 
the Council will meet with leaders of 
eight African Churches “to create a more 
real ecumenical fellowship” and “to 
make a substantial contribution to the 
cause of justice and freedom, for all races 
of mankind.” 

Speaking of South Africa, Dr. Visser 
*t Hooft said “one of the serious char- 
acteristics ... has been the isolation of 
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Four members of World Council Central Committee leave historic Church of St. Sal- 
vator after worship service. From left: Father Makary el Souriany, of Coptic 
Orthodox Church of Egypt; Protestant Episcopal Bishop Angus Dun of Washington, 
D.C.; Archimandrite Timiadis, of Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople; and 
the Reverend Raymond E. Maxwell, World Council secretary for Orthodox Churches. 


the Churches from each other.” He 
added, however, that “the most signifi- 
cant moments in ecumenical history have 
been those at which Christians separated 
by seemingly insuperable barriers have 
struggled together to maintain their fel- 
lowship and to arrive at a common 
mind.” 

The Dutch-born churchman called on 
all churches to renew their efforts in a 
search “for that more perfect unity which 
we are meant to have.” 

In other actions, the Council: 
> heard a call for Christians to be 
willing to defend and uphold religious 
liberty. Asserting that every person has 
the right to be free from coercion in re- 
ligious matters, a report said that Chris- 
tians have not always taken the lead 
either in originating or strengthening 
progress in human thought about liberty. 
> received a code of principles de- 
signed to curb proselytizing between 
member Churches. One of the principles 
in the code aimed at the problem of 
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“sheepstealing” stipulated that Churches 
“rise above our respective shortcomings” 
through “frank theological: exchange, 
common worship, and mutual service.” 
> honored pioneers of the ecumenical 
movement at a service in St. Giles Ca- 
thedral, Edinburgh, marking the fiftieth 
anniversary of the World Missionary 
Conference held in that city. Dr. Visser 
*t Hooft paid tribute to the church- 
men who “had to fight for this new and 
unheard of idea that Christians of com- 
pletely different backgrounds should 
work and live together and think of 
themselves as members of a world-em- 
bracing fellowship in Christ.” 

> listened to a message from His 
Holiness Alexis, Patriarch of the Ortho- 
dox Church of Moscow and All Russia, 
in which he urged unanimous Christian 
action to prevent war. In his first formal 
message to such a gathering, the Patri- 
arch declared that “Christian oneness of 
mind could become a force able to lessen 
the present sharp division of the world.” 


Churches Fight 


Jamaica Slum Violence 


In a place where despair is erupting 
into violence, the Protestant and East. 
ern Orthodox churches of America are 
planning a new, adventurous, and vital 
ministry. 

“Back-to-the-Wall” is the precisely 
descriptive name that people of Jamaica, 
in the West Indies have coined for the 
most depressed section of their capital 
city of Kingston. A slum of ramshackle 
huts, thrown up by squatters who pay 
no rent or taxes, Back-to-the-Wall is a 
haunt of the lawless—thieves, prostitutes, 
drug addicts, alcoholics. Even the police 
are afraid to enter the squalid sector. 

Now the Rastifarians—a new group 
of the malcontented—are making their 
headquarters in Back-to-the-Wall. These 
are African Nationalists, Negroes who be- 
lieve that the only solution to the racial 
problem in the West Indies is a retum 
to Africa. 

Ethiopia is the Promised Land they 
have chosen, and though the Ethiopian 
government disclaims any tie with them, 
they insist that Emperor Haile Selassie 
is their god, and that they themselves 
are divine. 

But their Reformed African 
“churches” are more than religious and 
nationalist centers. A raid on one of 
them this June uncovered a cache of am- 
munition—dynamite caps and tommy- 
guns. Two soldiers of the Royal Hamp- 
shire Regiment were ambushed and 
killed when they attempted another raid 
on a Rastifarian hideout in the hills that 
shadow Kingston. 

With their long, matted hair, bizarre 
clothing, refusal to work, the ganja 
(marijuana - like) cigarettes that hang 
from their lips, and the aura of fanatic 
bitterness that surrounds them, the 
Rastifarians are feared and avoided by 
most of the peaceful citizens of Jamaica. 

But a tall, twenty-four-year-old Jamai- 
can girl named Julia Davis is not afraid. 
For months Julia has been going into 
Back-to-the-Wall alone, unarmed except 
with the perfect confidence of a dedi- 
cated Christian. She has-made friends 
with some of the most desperate Rasti- 
farians—one of them even attended the 
ceremony at which she was installed as 
a deaconess in The Methodist Church. 

One day Julia Davis came to the 
Reverend Raymond Schember, Jersey 
City-born representative in Jamaica of 
Church World Service, cooperative relief 
agency of major American Protestant 
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and Eastern Orthodox churches. She 
asked him to go with her into Back-to- 
the-Wall and “commune” with some 
Rastifarian leaders. 

“Commune”™ in Rasti parlance 
means “Ifsten.” Mr. Schember listened. 
For three hours he sat outside one of the 
tumble-down shacks and listened to 
Rastifarians shout the tenets of their 
belief. They read the preface to the 
King James Bible which they have 
adopted as a peculiar Gospel, and the 
sections of the Old Testament that 
could be given a pornographic inter- 
pretation. They proclaimed their hatred 
of white men and the white man’s gov- 
ernment. The street seethed with on- 
lookers and kibitzers, many objecting 
volubly to Mr. Schember’s presence. 

“Why are you talking to that white 
man?” they would scream at the Rasti- 
farians, to be answered with earsplitting 
epithets. Next door someone pounded on 
a drum to drown out the conversation. 

“Do you know what Mussolini did to 
our people in Ethiopia?” a woman 
shrieked at Mr. Schember. He rolled up 
his sleeve, showed her the scar where a 
Nazi bullet had torn out the arm muscle 


during World War II, and replied, 

“The same thing Hitler did to me 
in Germany.” 

But through it all he watched the 
people. He saw the rags they wore, the 
gauntness of their faces, the sickly babies 
women held on their hips, the cruel 
poverty of the hovels they lived in. 

Here were people who had seen only 
misery, poverty, disease, cruelty, and 
violence—how could they believe in any- 
thing else? Wild and strange as the 
Rastifarian creeds appeared, they offered 
hope, if little else. Could Christianity 
offer more than hope alone? 

Within the week Mr. Schember had 
called together leaders of ten Protestant 
denominations in Jamaica and formed a 
subcommittee of Church World Service. 
Together they mapped out a program— 
the first that had ever been planned for 
Back-to-the-Wall. 

They decided to ask the ten-year-old 
University College of the West Indies to 
conduct a sociological survey in Back- 
to-the-Wall, using its students and also 
students of the five-denomination Union 
Seminary of Jamaica. The survey will 
plumb the depths of problems that im- 


mobilize the people of the slum, and find 
out what measures may be taken to re- 
solve the difficulties and what measures 
would only aggravate them. 

The physical problems could be seen 
at a glance, and the committee voted 
to tackle them as soon as machinery 
could be set in motion. Some of the proj- 
ects may seem simple and obvious—but 
they will be revolutionary in Back-to-the- 
Wall. 

A weekly clinic will be established to 
teach mothers to care for their children. 

The Y.M.C.A. has agreed to start a 
program for boys—to head off the active 
recruiting movement of the Rastifarians. 

The Y.W.C.A. will begin a corre- 
sponding program for girls, with classes 
in domestic science and sewing. 

A literacy program for adults will be 
instituted, so that men and women may 
be able to turn on the light that the Bible 
and other books can shed in their dark 
lives. 

Children in Back-to-the-Wall rarely 
venture out to Sunday school in nearby 
churches because their clothes are 
shabby even by the standards of the 


poorest Jamaicans. So a Sunday school 
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s the above chart indicates, the 
cost of living increased about 
22% from 1948 through 1959. But 
during the same 12 years income pay- 
ments from the Foundation’s Com- 
bined Trust Fund increased over 60%. 
If you would like to give financial 
support to the Church . . . yet receive 
income from your capital . . . the 
Foundation’s Regular Life Income 
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will be started within the sector, where 
there will be no self-consciousness about 
the universal rags and patches. 

Meanwhile, clothing from Church 
World Service shipments will be dis- 
tributed privately, without publicity, to 
individuals and families—need in Back- 
to-the-Wall is so pressing that announce- 
ment of a clothing distribution might 
incite a riot that would end in bloodshed. 

All of this is still in the blueprint stage 
—but an initial $3,000 has been budgeted 
through Church World Service for the 
Back-to-the-Wall project, and the Protes- 
tant churches of Jamaica are determined 
to shoulder a share of responsibility. 

Christianity—channeled through con- 
cerned Christians in the U.S.A. and in the 
West Indies—is moving to show that it 
can provide something brighter and 
more substantial for the despairing in the 
Jamaican slums than do the insurgent 
doctrines of the Rastifarians. 


Volunteer Doctors 
Staff New Clinic 


When the Sangre de Cristo Medical 
Unit opened its doors last March in San 
Luis, a remote section of Colorado, it 
was complete except for one item—a 
staff doctor who had not yet been re- 
cruited. 

For help, Miss Charlotte E. Maisch, 
R.N., turned to the United Presbyterian 
churches of Denver, the nearest large 
city, some 240 miles distant. Would doc- 
tors volunteer their services on week 
ends, she inquired, so that this commu- 
nity of needy, Spanish-speaking people 
could have reliable medical facilities? 

A committee of Denver doctors 
headed by Dr. Horace E. Thompson of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Lake- 
wood has made possible a regular sched- 
ule of week-end clinics. To date nearly 
two dozen doctors have served at the 
medical unit operated by the Board of 
National Missions. 

Beginning at one o'clock on Saturday 
afternoon, one of the doctors continues 
the clinic as long as there are patients, 
often until late into the evening. Clinic 
doors open again early on Sunday morn- 
ing and close in the afternoon. The vol- 
unteer doctors have been able to refer a 
number of patients who needed hospital 
care, but couldn’t afford it, to low-cost 
clinics in Denver. One mother who was 
treated for pneumonia was found to be 
suffering also from a heart condition. 
Through the week-end physician at the 
medical unit, the woman received heart 
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Dr. Horace E. Thompson, one of doctor 
volunteers at Sangre de Cristo Medical 
Unit, takes patient’s blood pressure. 


surgery in Denver and is now home and 
fully recovered. 

Dr. Paul K. Hamilton, a member of 
Denver's Montview Boulevard Presby- 
terian Church, said of his week end at 
San Luis: “It provided me with an op- 
portunity to express my Christian faith 
as well as to see some of the work of our 


Church.” 


Negroes Begin “Kneel-in” 
Demonstrations in Atlanta 


Three dozen Negro college students 
in Atlanta, Georgia, set out last month 
to refute the adage that 11 o'clock on 
Sunday mornings is the most segregated 
hour in the U.S. 

In the first few weeks they visited ten 
congregations in all-white neighborhoods 
and were welcomed in half of them. 
Their attempt to win racial integration in 
churches has been named “kneel-in” 
demonstrations, an adaptation of the 
term “sit-in” used in the campaign for 
equal seating rights at lunch counters. 

Sponsor of the demonstrations is the 
Committee on Appeal for Human Rights, 
a biracial organization composed of 
Negro and white college students. 

No major incidents were reported at 
any church. At First Baptist Church 
three Negroes sat in an auxiliary audi- 
torium with white worshipers and 
watched the service on television. The 
main sanctuary was filled when the stu- 
dents arrived. Several churches at- 
tempted to have the students sit in a 
special pew at the rear of the church. 
This they declined to do and left. 

United Presbyterian Moderator Her- 


man L. Turner, pastor of Covenant 
Presbyterian Church, said that he ex. 
pects the students to win nonsegregated 
seating in churches as they have jy 
restaurants. He does not believe that 
Negro students will experience difficulty 
in worshiping at Covenant or most other 
churches along Peachtree Road, one of 
Atlanta’s main thoroughfares. Several 
years ago, said Dr. Turner, the official 
boards of these congregations voted to 
seat Negro worshipers on a nonsegre. 
gated basis. 


Scholarship Holders 


Report Views 


“I think it is a wonderful thing fr 
people to know that not just big corpor- 
tions, the government, and some wealthy 
individuals are concerned with higher 
education, but that one’s Church is i» 
terested in helping young people to bet 
ter themselves.” The author of this state. 
ment is a Presbyterian scholar, answer. 
ing an inquiry sent her by the National 
Presbyterian College Scholarship Com. 
mittee. The Reverend Wilmina M. Row. 
land, Director of Educational Loans and 
Scholarships for the Board of Christian 
Education, reports that among the 129 
students (out of 167 award-holders ) who 
replied, this kind of sentiment was 
echoed by dozens. 

The inquiry was part of an evaluation 
being made of the scholarship program 
to determine whether it should be con- 
tinued into the future, beyond those 
Scholars now in college. Admissions off- 
cers, college presidents, and Presbyterian 
guidance counselors are also being con- 
sulted on their opinion of the program 

In reply to the question, “Were you 
considering attending a Presbyterian col- 
lege before you heard of National Pres- 
byterian College Scholarships?,” a fifth 
of the students answered no. One in 
eleven of those who answered the ques 
tion said that without the scholarship 
they received through the United Pres. 
byterian Church, they would not have 
been able to go to college at all. 

National Presbyterian Scholarships, 
provided through the General Missioa 
budget of the Church, are made available 
to the winners on a graduated scale ae 
cording to need. Isast year, more than 
1,700 applications were submitted for 
the fifty awards. 

Students appreciate the fact that 
these scholarships are given with “no 
strings attached, no loyalty oaths de- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Statue of African boy stands beside “Prayers for Africa’ altar in Anglican 
church in London. Prayer on altar reads: “God bless Africa. Guard her children; 
guide her rulers; and give her peace for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen.” Reredos 
depicts Simon the Cyrene, a North African, who carried Christ’s cross to Calvary. 





manded, no promises required to finish 
at the college or else pay the scholarship 
back,” as one student put it. 

It is apparent from the evaluation sur- 
vey that an impressive number of students 
have been led into church vocations as a 
result of attending church-related col- 
leges as Presbyterian scholars. “I cannot 
speak for others,” wrote one, “but, be- 
cause I am going to Wooster, I have be- 
gun to think about a major in religion 
and a possible career as a Director of 
Christian Education. I am sure that 
Wooster’s requirement that everyone 
take six hours of religion before he grad- 
uates sends most of us back to our 
churches with a better knowledge of our 
beliefs.” The National Presbyterian Col- 
lege Scholarships, in focusing attention 
on the Presbyterian schools, strengthen 
the Church and will insure committed 
and intelligent lay leaders for the future. 


Medicine in Burma: 
The Truck That Doesn’t Quit 


Bumping over the mountain roads of 
Burma is a gallant old truck that most 
Americans would have turned in for a 
new model a dozen years ago. 

On its radiator is a two-foot-square 
metal cross, illuminated at night by a 
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strong light to identify it to the rebels 
and bandits who infest the mountainside 
around Kentung and Taungyi. 

Citizens are ambushed and killed by 
these desperadoes every week—but the 
truck has never stopped, or even dodged, 
a single bullet. 

The truck has a history in which 
American Christians can take justifiable 
pride. 

It is a survivor of six vehicles sent to 
Burma in 1946, through Church World 
Service, international relief agency of 
American Protestant and Eastern Ortho- 
dox Churches. 

For four years it saw punishing service 
in the far north, then was driven back to 
Taungyi to be junked. 

But a Christian Burmese physician, 
Dr. San Hliang, saw the truck and de- 
cided that anything that could still run 
was worth a second chance. 

He rescued it from the junkyard, 
made considerable repairs—and con- 
verted it into a mobile clinic, to carry 
healing and health education to the re- 
mote villages of Burma. 

That was in 1950. Today, after ten 
years, Dr. Hliang and his truck are stil] a 
team. Everyone in the hills knows the 
sight of its paneled sides and the sound 
of its ancient motor as it chugs coura- 


— 


geously up the slopes to help them. 

In continuous use every year during 
the eight months of the nonrainy season, 
it has traveled at least 200,000 miles ove 
rocky and rutted roads in the hundred 
miles of mountains that it serves. 

Someday-—though there is still no sign 
of it—the old truck will take its inevitable 
last ride. But it will live far beyond that 
day in the memories of people grateful 
for the mercy it has carried in the name 


of Christ. 


The Slow War 

Against Religion 

> Billy Graham Barred from East 
Berlin—Evangelist Billy Graham will be 
arrested if he enters the communist sec. 
tor of Berlin to hold a service, Waldemar 
Schmidt, deputy mayor of East Berlin, 
warned. 

Following two weeks of meetings in 
Essen and Hamburg, Dr. Graham wil 
speak nightly from September 26 to Oc. 
tober 2 in West Berlin, outpost of free- 
dom 120 miles behind the Iron Curtain. 
The local committee for the meeting 
sought permission to hold one service in 
East Berlin. 

Mayor Schmidt reportedly gave as rea- 
sons for his refusal that “hysterical mass 
psychosis is not desired in socialist coun- 
tries” and that “the wandering preacher, 
as a tool of the West, inserts political ut- 
terances in his mass meetings.” 
> Church Farms at Brink of Ruin—As 
the result of economic pressure by the 
Soviet Zone regime, farms operated in 
East Germany by the Evangelical 
Church on church-owned land are at the 
brink of ruin, Protestant sources dis 
closed last month. 

Imports of agricultural supplies are no 
longer authorized by the Soviet Zone re 
gime, and allocations of needed fam 
equipment have been drastically cut 
down. Compulsory delivery quotas for 
the church farms have been raised to such 
a high level as to make fulfillment almost 
impossible. 

After the end of World War II, the 
farms, ranging in size from ‘about 120 t 
250 acres, received substantial assistance 
from West German and foreign churches 
which provided agricultural machinery 
and other necessities. The church farms 
developed into prospering enterprises, 
often producing more than communist 
state farms of comparable size. 

The church sources said the restric 
tions obviously are aimed at strangling 
the farms. Negotiations sought by church 
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leaders on thé matter thus far have been 
refused by the East German authorities. 


> Communists Push Youth Rites—A 
total of 88 per cent of eligible young 
people in the Soviet Zone of Germany 
took part in communist youth dedication 
ceremonies this spring, West German 
churchmen learned recently. 

The rites, an atheistic counterpart of 
Christian Confirmation, have been de- 
nounced repeatedly by Protestant and 
Roman Catholic authorities. Although 
church leaders have condemned the 
communist rites as irreconcilable with 
the Christian faith, they recently adopted 
amore lenient attitude in view of increas- 
ing political pressure imposed by the 
communists upon parents and children 
to force youngsters to take part in the 
ceremonies. 

East German Protestant churches have 
adopted temporary regulations which 
permit young people to continue taking 
part in the life of the church even if they 
have enrolled for, or participated in, the 
communist rites. The East German Cen- 
tral Committee for the youth dedications 


was meanwhile reported to have admit- 
ted that many youngsters are participat- 
ing in the atheistic rites only as a matter 
of routine without identifying themselves 
with the communist ideological platform. 


> Infant Baptism Widespread in 
U.S.S.R.—Most children born during and 
since World War II on collective farms 
in four districts of Central Russia have 
received Christian baptism, even though 
their parents were not baptized. 

This fact was announced by The Com- 
munist, Moscow paper of the Communist 
Party, following a survey made by the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences to see 
whether the rural population around 
Moscow was acting “progressively.” 

Describing the trend as “a real revival 
of baptism,” the party paper said that 
grandmothers have a “bad influence” in 
rural families because they insist on hav- 
ing children baptized. 

According to The Communist, baptism 
was almost obsolete in the U.S.S.R. thirty 
years ago. But it must be taken seriously 
today as “a particularly obstinate sur- 
vival” from prerevolutionary times. 
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More than three million Hindu refugees from religious tensions with Moslems in 
Pakistan have swarmed into Bengal, India. An intensive five-year relief and re- 
habilitation program for these families, the largest group of homeless persons in 
the world, will be started on October 1 by the Bengal Refugee Service. Cooperating 
with the National Christian Council of India in this work are Church World Service, 
branch of the National Council of Churches, U.S.A., and Protestant groups in Ger- 
many, Britain, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Australia, and New Zealand. 
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“My American 
Bible Check 
Always Comes 
on Time” 


When you invest in an American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreement you have 
nothing to worry about! 


Your first check arrives almost immedi- 
ately, and you can expect the same amount 
regularly thereafter, regardless of world 
conditions or economic ups and downs. 
And what a lot of taxes you save! 


Take the case of Mrs. Dowe. When she 
bought a $1,000 Annuity at age 65, she was 
guaranteed an income of $50 a year for the 
rest of her life. $40.60 of this amount would 
be tax-free income each year. And in addi- 
tion she obtained an income tax deduction 
of $268.80, as a contribution to the Society. 


By buying her Annuity from the Society 
she not only gained rock-ribbed security, she 
helped in its vital ministry of providing the 
Scriptures in more than 250 languages, and 
in reading systems for the Blind. 


Annuity Agree- 
ments may be pur- 
chased for $100 up. 
Send for informa- 
tion today. 
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“Madonna of the Stars” 
by Korean artist Heung Chong Kim. 


World Christian Art Cards 
Ready for Christmas 


A selection of two Christmas cards, 
one by a Korean artist and one by an 
Indian artist, is offered this year by the 
Committee on World Literacy and Chris- 
tian Literature, known as “Lit-Lit.” This 
makes it possible to send an attractively 
designed card and at the same time help 
a man or woman somewhere in the world 
learn how to read. Proceeds from sales 
go directly into teaching adults to read 
and into providing Christian literature 
in more than fifty countries and more 
than 250 languages. 

‘*Madonna of the Stars"’ is by 
Heung Chong Kim, who has drawn his 
Korean Madonna with simplicity and 
reverence. Inside the card is the Bible 
verse, “Mary kept all these things, and 
pondered them in her heart.” 

The second card with the words “Ye 
shall call His name Jesus—for He shall 
redeem his people” was painted by In- 
dian artist Frank Wesley, who painted 
Lit-Lit’s first Christmas card, the “Blue 
Madonna,” several years ago. Since that 
time Mr. Wesley has studied in Korea, 
Japan, Mexico, and the United States. 

Cards sell for $5.00 a box of fifty 
4”x 6” folded cards and envelopes (plus 
50¢ on single box orders), Quantity dis- 
counts are available to groups buying for 
resale at meetings and conferences, and 
to offices and individuals with large 
Christmas lists. Copies of a four-color il- 
lustrated folder and order form will be 
sent upon request. Address Lit-Lit, Na- 
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tional Council of Churches, 475 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 


Jews Aid 


Arab Refugees 

A gift of $3,000 was recently received 
by Church World Service, the relief and 
rehabilitation agency of the National 
Council of Churches, from the American 
Council for Judaism’s Philanthropic 
Fund. 

In making the gift, Henry S. Moyer, 
president of the Fund, asked that the 
check be forwarded to the revolving 
loan fund for Palestine Arab refugees 
administered by the Near East Christian 
Council in Beirut, earmarked for aid to 
refugees in Jordan and Gaza. 

Accepting the check, the Reverend Dr. 
A. Russell Stevenson, director of Over- 
seas Program, declared: “Church World 
Service is extremely grateful because this 
gift...enables us to join hands with 
members of the Jewish community in 
serving the needs of the Palestine refu- 
gees.” 

The revolving loan fund, he said, 
has helped put literally thousands of the 
Palestine refugees on their feet. The 
small interest-free loans make it possible 
for the artisan to procure tools, the 
grocer to set up shop, the shepherd to 
start a herd. He added that with few ex- 
ceptions all loans made by the Near East 
Christian Council are being repaid in 
full. 

Like Church World Service, the A.C.]. 
Philanthropic Fund provides humanitar- 
ian help entirely on the basis of need, 
Mr. Moyer emphasized. _ 

“We have long felt that it is impor- 
tant for Jews to help in the Arab prob- 
lem,” he declared, “and to demonstrate 
their concern for all those who are vic- 
tims of political events.” The A.C.J. Fund 
also aids the needy in Europe and Israel 
on a nonsectarian basis. 


Australian Clergy 
And Doctors Meet 


A meeting called by the Australian 
Council of Churches brought together 
representatives from the ministry and the 
medical world to discuss relations be- 
tween the two professions. 

One doctor observed that “in the last 
few years, undergraduates in the medical 
schools have been given teaching on psy- 
chosomatic matters, but little if any at- 
tention has been given to spiritual as 
distinct from psychological matters.” 


A clergyman said: “In a mental hos 
pital, as under a magnifying glass, on 
can see the fears and hostilities tha 
trouble mankind as a whole and chal. 
lenge the redemptive powers of religion, 
and make us look to the resources Chris. 
tianity has to offer. This makes the mep. 
tal hospital an ideal place for the training 
of men as pastors.” 


More Mental Illness 
Seen by Clergy 
Than by Psychiatrists 


This country’s 350,000 clergymen ep. 
counter more cases of mental illness than 
do the 11,000 psychiatrists, according 
to a psychiatrist who is chairman of th 
St. Paul, Minnesota, chapter of the Acad- 
emy of Religion and Mental Health. 

Dr. Clarence J. Rowe, St. Paul, saij 
it is important that the clergymen recog. 
nize emotional illness and know how t 
refer victims to the medical profession 
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@ Thelma Frazier Winter and Edwar 
Winter, husband and wife team of enam- 
elists, shown with recently completed 
enamel panels: “The Burning Bush, 
“Madonna,” “Apotheosis,” and “Apo 
tles.” Natives of Cleveland and member 
of the Church of the Covenant (pastor, 
the Reverend Dr. Harry B. Taylor), the 
exhibited at an Arts Festival held in thei 
church last winter. More recently thei 
work was shown in the Woodstock Gal- 
lery Ltd., London, England. The vitreous 
enamel is fused onto steel, copper, 
aluminum. Because of its imperviousnes 
to time and the elements, enamel is # 
suitable medium for use in interiors 
on exteriors of churches. 
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the World Council of Churches will DEAF MAN PERFE ¢ TS 


teach ecumenics. The term is for one 


academic year beginning in September. SMAL L EST HEARING ‘ AID 


Vanderbilt Expellee Gets ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA (Special) A remarkable midget hearing aid has been 
perfected by a man who has been hard of hearing for nearly 20 years. 

Degree at Boston This new small aid has no dangling cords or separate transmitting units and 
James M. Lawson, theology student} was announced in Minnesota today as the most revolutionary product ever to 

who was dismissed from Vanderbilt Uni- appear on the market for the hard of hearing. 

versity Divinity School last March be- It is especially made for those people who can hear but not understand. This 

cause of his leadership in the lunch| pew hearing instrument provides “ear-level” hearing with the wearer picking up 

counter sit-down movement, was! speech, sounds, television, and radio at his ear rather than at a transmitter located 

awarded the Bachelor of Sacred Theol-| jn the wearer’s clothing. 

ogy degree by the Boston University Due to the use of 4 transistors, the user cost is extremely low and the instru- 

School of Theology. Special arrange-} ment weighs approximately 14 ounce. It is about the size of a sewing thimble. 

ments were made to permit Mr. Lawson Write to F. R. Lane, Dept. N-609, 1633 Eustis Avenue, St. Paul 1, Minne- 

to complete his studies during the sum-| sota. You can receive full information without any obligation whatever. 


mer. Now Many Wear 


Mission in Cameroon FALSE TEETH 
With Little Worry 
Destroyed ‘oo fe le Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without fear of 
imsecure false teetH dropping, slipping or 


Bassa terrorists have burned and pil- Quick-Acting, Extra Soft, wobbling. FASTEETH holds plates firmer and 
laged the Ibong Mission Station (United| Cushioning Foot Plaster no. gummy, eg Ay: a feeling. 
Presbyterian) and kidnapped station | To speedily religye pail | | Boeat'E etiae vmatee, Ze alkaline (aoa 
treasurer Francois Bijeck. The dispen- fom, tender epots, bare ning oo Get FASTEETH at drug counters everywhere. 


sary, orphanage, and the home of Amer- cut 7 a PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


ican fraternal worker Marabelle Taylor | ioning, fiesh’ color, St, est Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
- superior moleskin iA , 4 Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
were burned. The safe was burglarized | to any size or shape R82) ; y Embroideries—Fabrics 

d ° 1 and apply. At Drug, = 4 ‘ . Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
and two cars stolen. Miss Taylor and | Shoe, Department aca j Marking 123 Yeors of 1960 


. : tores. / } >ervec h 
twenty-five orphans in residence were and 6-104 a4 1837 = ainda “ 


= pr page station at the WAYa TIC KUROTEX A 14 cox | SONS & VINING, I Inc. 
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CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its 
best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing fabrics, 
custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 

PULPIT ROBES — made the 


quality way to keep their 
“Sunday” look “for years. 


: gxcelience since 1912 
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7 West 36th St. Write for 
New York 18, N.Y.19 ““G-s® 
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NEWS 


Of People and Places 
ROCKEFELLER SCION GIVES 
$250,000 TO LIBRARY IN JAPAN 

John D. Rockefeller, 3rd, has made a 
personal contribution of a quarter mil- 
lion dollars to a recently completed 
$425,000 modern library on the campus 
of the International Christian University 
in Tokyo. Claimed to be one of the most 
functional libraries in the Far East, the 
three-story library provides space for 
some 150,000 volumes on open shelves— 
unique to library administration in Japan 
—and seats 350 students in its various 
reading and research rooms. At present, 
the University owns an outstanding mul- 
tilingual collection of 100,000 books. 

Mr. Rockefellers son, John D., 4th, 
was a student at the International Chris- 
tian University for two-and-a-half years, 
and will resume his studies at Harvard 
University this fall. 





6% 


The Polytechnic Presbyterian Church, Fort 
Worth, Texas, offers final $30,000.00 in First | 
Mortgage 6% real estate bonds. Denomina- | 
tions of $1,000.00 and $500.00, interest pay- 
able every six months. Bonds mature semi- 
annually from one through 10% years. A. B. 
Culbertson and Company, Corporate Trus- 
tee of $100,000.00 mortgage. Total mort- 
gage against property evaluated at 65% of 
total value. For further information write: 
Polytechnic Presbyterian Church, 3540 E. 
Rosedale, Fort Worth, Texas. 











YOu'LL ENJOY 


YOUR TRIP 
IMMENSELY! WHEATON 
TOURS 
EACH 
yo ABROAD Hi 


1. Spring Bible Lands Cruise— March 
2. Summer Bible Lands Cruise—June 
3. Europe and Scandinavia—July 


In addition to Mr. Rockefeller’s con- 


tribution, the cost of building the library 
has been shared by the Kresge Founda. 
tion, which made a $50,000 grant. The 
remaining $125,000 was paid by the fif. 
teen major Protestant denominations in 
North America whose mission boards 
have been and are helping to underwrite 
the support of the University enterprise, 


IDENTIFICATION CARDS 
ISSUED TO PROTESTANTS 

More than 80,000 wallet-size identi- 
fication cards were recently mailed to 
persons in the New York area by The 
Protestant Council of the City of New 
York. Following the statement “I am a 
Protestant” is space provided for the 
bearer’s name and address, minister’s 
name, and church; also directions to be 
followed in case of an emergency. The 
main words on the front and _ reverse 
sides of the card are printed in yellow 
fluorescent ink to facilitate night vision. 








4. Seuth America— July 
Daily lectures by tour leader. Fine Christian fellow- | 
ship. Write today for FREE BULLETIN. Specify 
which tour 

Address: Dr. Joseph P. Free 


WHEATON TOURS 
BOX 468 * Dept. P90 * WHEATON, ILLINOIS 


ALSO TOURS TO YELLOWSTONE PARK, 
GRAND CANYON AND CANADIAN ROCKIES 


OUR OLD FUR COAT |N10 NEW 
CAPE, STOLE, JACKET 


Morton's remodets your old. 
wern coat, jacket or cane $22.95 
inte 4 mew tur tashion tor unmatched 
enty $22.95. 

Order trom Morton's, 
Wortd’s Largest Fur Serv- 
ice. Write for sew style] WRITE FOR 

. FREE 


book 
MORTON'S pa 









setettion over 
40 STYLES! 


Dept. 51-w 
Wasn.4,.0.C. 





PEWS. PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. | 


@ A diploma from Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary, an appointment for a 
year's internship in The Village Presby- 
terian Church, Prairie Village, Kansas, 
and a wedding marked an eventful sum- 
mer for Maitree Chartburut (shown 
above with his bride, the former Velva 
Chen). Mr. Chartburut attended a mis- 
sion school in his native Thailand, and 
later studied in a university in Bangkok 
for two years. Following this, he at- 
tended United Presbyterian-related 








DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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Whitworth College in Spokane, Wash- 





tt 


ington, from which he was graduated in 
1957. He studied theology at a seminary 
in New York and then Princeton, N.]. 

Mrs. Chartburut will finish her senior 
year in Ottawa, Kansas, University in 
1961. She plans to-teach or engage in 
youth work upon her return to Thailand 
with her husband next: year. She is the 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Hsi Teh Chen, 
a Chinese family living in Thailand. Dr. 
Chen manages the English Baptist Hos- 
pital there, now a Disciples of Christ 
institution. 
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for the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 
125th. Parma South, Parma Heights, 


Ohio (the Rev. Howard B. Withers, pas- 
tor). 

os. Lemmon, R.1, Jasper, Ind. (the 
Rev. Alden G. Showalter, pastor). 

90th. North, Cleveland, Ohio (the 
Rev. Arthur R. Kinsler, Jr., pastor). 

75th. Westminster, Auburn, N.Y. (the 
Rev. Grant S. Miller, pastor). A part of 
the observance will be the dedication of 
the remodeled basement. 

First, Tulsa, Okla. (the Rev. Bryant 
M. Kirkland, pastor). 

First, Steelton, Pa. (the Rev. John C. 
Talbot, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Village, Northbrook, Ill. (the Rev. 
Harry P. Lundell, pastor), of a new 
church. 

First, Mishawaka, Ind. 
John H. Meengs, pastor), 
Christian education building. 

Franklin, Ky. (the Rev. Fred C. Petri, 
pastor), of the extensively renovated 
church plant. Also, the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the dedication of the sanctu- 
ary was observed. 

Cowansville-West Glade Run Parish, 
R.D.3, Kittanning, Pa. (the Rev. Myron 
A. Bellinger, pastor), of a new manse. 

Reunion, Mount Pleasant, Pa. (the 
Rev. Merlin Withrow, moderator), of a 
Christian education addition. 

Friendship Community, Terrace Vil- 
lage, Pittsburgh, Pa.(the Rev. G. Dan- 
iel Little, pastor), of a new sanctuary. 

Westminster, Tacoma, Wash. (the 
Rev. John M. Peffers, pastor), of a relo- 
cated new church plant. The church ob- 
served its 70th anniversary early this 
summer. 


(the Rev. 
of a new 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 

Providence, Huntsville, Ala. (the 
Rev. Philip W. Zebley, organizing min- 
ister). 





CREDITS: Cover, Pp. 7-11: Carl 
G. Karsch; Pp. 14: decoration by 
Robert Finch; P. 16-17: David 
Hirsch; Pp. 20, 24, 25: RNS; P. 26: 
Lois M. Smith; P. 31: drawing by 
Robert Finch; P. 32: Garrett- 
Howard; P. 35: drawing by Rich- 
ard Horwitz. 
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of Columbo, Ceylon, who 
now is a happy and healthy lit- 
tle girl of eleven. But she could 
not walk until she was seven 
due to malnutrition. She was a 
deserted child left like an ani- 
mal to forage for herself. 
When admitted to a CCF affil- 
iated Ceylon Home, she could 
hardly sit up and could only 
slowly, by holding on to some- 
thing, struggle up on her feet 
and stand on legs that trembled 
under her pitifully thin body. 
She has a bright, alert mind, a 
winsome personality and her 
little heart is as warm and kind 
as an angel’s. 

There are lots of Hearthas 
in Ceylon and in India, just 
across a few miles of sea—de- 
serted and orphaned children— 
hungry, neglected and home- 
less. Unless you could see how 
they look and exist, you would 
not believe life could be so cruel 
to a human being, much less to 
a child. But your hand can hold 
a fairy wand and touch and 
bless such a child, transform- 
ing some half starved boy or 


A FAIRY WAND 
TOUCHED HEARTHA , 










A 
“ 
4 
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girl as Heartha’s whole life has 
been changed. You can “adopt” 
a Heartha and receive the 
child’s name, address, picture 
and story and then correspond 
with your child. The cost is 
the same in all the countries 
listed below, $10 a month, 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorpo- 
rated in 1938, with its 385 affiliated or- 
phanage schools in 41 countries, is the 
largest Protestant orphanage organiza- 
tion in the world, assisting over 34,000 
children. It serves 28 million meals a 
year. It is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Aid of the yd 
ternational ae Administration 
of the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 


COUNTRIES: 
Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Bor- 
neo, Brazil, Burma, Ceylon, 
Chile, England, Finland, France, Greece, 
Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, Is- 
_ Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Ko- 
ea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, 
Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Portugal, Puerto Rico, 
Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), Thai and, 
Turkey, United States, Vietnam (Indo- 
china), Western Germany, American 
Indians. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 





I wish to “adopt” a boy [1 girl DD for 
one year in 





(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a anak ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
O first month (J. Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and pic- 
ture. I understand that I can corres- 
pond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adop- 
tion. 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 





I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 
(0 Please send me further information. 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 

CITY. 
STATE 


Gifts of 
are deducti 











Zone 








amount are welcome. Gifts 
le from income tax. 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ Annual Report—Christian Ed- 
ucation, 1959. A summary of the 
Board's work during the year. 25¢. 


@ Filmstrips and Films. Audio- 
visual resource booklet, No. 3. New 
insights and practical suggestions for 
the leader who wishes to become 
more effective in his services. 35¢. 


@ Social Work as a Christian Vo- 
cation. Leaflet in series on “Careers 
and the Christian Calling.” Free. 


@ Everywhere: A Look at the 
World-Wide Church, by Rowena 
Ferguson. Easy-to-read, attractively 
illustrated booklet traces beginning 
and spread of Christian Church and 
growth of ecumenical movement. 
Paper, 75¢. 


@ The Pulpit and the Plow, by 
Ralph Felton. A study of the rural 
church at work around the world. 
Paper, $1.75; cloth, $3.50. 


@ impact. An informal encyclope- 
dia of home missions. Articles, sto- 
ries, and pictures span history and 
indicate the future. Paper, $1.50. 


@ You Don’t Need a Crystal Ball. 
Leaflet presents National Missions 
frontiers of the future. 50 copies 
free; additional, each 3¢. 


®@ Tall Thoughts. A leaflet aimed at 
helping the Christian who wants to 
witness to his faith but is hesitant. 
3¢. 


@ Battle on a Small Planet. Book- 
let of excerpts from filmstrip by 
same name answers such questions 
as: What did God do for us in Jesus 
Christ? What does it mean to be 
saved? 10¢. 


Order any of the above from: 

Presbyterian Distribution Service 

225 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 

200 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 

234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 








WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: Should we pray to God 
or to Jesus? 


Answer: We pray to God. As the Con- 
fession of Faith says in Chapter 21, “Re- 
ligious worship is to be given to God, the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; and to him 
alone. .. . Prayer, with thanksgiving, be- 
ing one special part of religious worship, 
is by God required in all men; and, that 
it may be accepted, it is to be made in 
the name of the Son, by the help of his 
Spirit, according to his will, with under- 
standing, reverence, humility, fervency, 
faith, love, and perseverance.” Thus in 
prayer we are to observe three things: 

(1) We pray to God. Prayer is wor- 
ship, and so we do not pray to any man 
or angel or other creature of God. We 
pray to God with reverence, confession 
of our sin, petition for our needs, inter- 
cession for the needs of others, and dedi- 
cation of our lives to God’s will and work. 

(2) We pray in the name of Jesus 
Christ the Son of God. To us as Chris- 
tians, Jesus is not just a man; in him the 
Son of God is incarnate. It is on the basis 
of what he has done for us that we re- 
ceive God’s grace and are able to live in 
obedience to God. So we are told to pray 
in the name of Christ (John 14:13-14), 
with the memory of what he has done 
for us, and with an appeal for his prom- 
ised help. We owe our salvation to him; 
he is our Lord and the Lord of the entire 
Church; these facts give us confidence 
in prayer, and we recall them when we 
pray in the name of Christ. 

(3) We pray by the help of the Spirit 
of God. We may be tempted to think 
that prayer is our unaided human action 
of which we may be proud. But even in 
our prayer God is at work; his Spirit 
prompts and guides our prayer. “When 
we cry, ‘Abba! Father!’ it is the spirit 
himself bearing witness with our spirit 
that we are children of God” (Romans 
8:15-16). Compare Romans 8:26; Gala- 
tians 4:6. 

Since Jesus Christ was the incarnate 
Son of God, we occasionally find in the 
New Testament a prayer to him as Lord 
(Acts 7:59). Evidently it is not wrong to 
pray to Christ our Lord. But we must nct 
think that we are praying merely to a 
good man kind enough to help us; we 
must not forget that in addressing our 
divine Lord we are praying to God, The 
fully correct and right thing to say is 
that we pray to God in the name of 


Christ; in that way we remember what 
Christ the incarnate Son has done for us, 
and at the same time we keep it clear 
that we are praying to God and not to 
one of his creatures. 


Question: When praying with o 
for the sick, must a Christian always 
say, “If it be thy will’? These words 
sound so comfortless. 


Answer: We are always free to ask 
God for anything which we honestly be. 
lieve is for our good and for the good 
of others; so we are free to pray for the 
sick and ask God to give them faith and 
courage and return them to health. 

All our prayers are to be offered in 
the spirit of trust and submission to the 
greater wisdom of God; the words of 
Jesus, “not as I will, but as thou wilt’ 
(Matthew 26:39), express the basic at- 
titude of true prayer. 

There is a real place in our Christian 
life for earnest prayers for the sick; too 
often we have not shared adequately in 
the ministry of prayer for those who are 
ill. But such prayer is to be offered not 
as an ultimatum to God, and not with 
the attitude that unless the healing oc- 
curs we will blame God, but with quiet 
faith in the love and wisdom and provi- 
dence of God. 

We need not always say the words, 
“If it be thy will.” The thing that counts 
is that the prayer be honest and earnest, 
that it breathe trust in God, and that it 
leave the final issues of life to him. The 
important thing is for-the prayer to ex 
press the fact that, as Paul once said in 
another connection, “whether we live or 
whether we die, we are the Lord’s” (Ro- 
mans 14:8). Whatever comes, we and 
our loved ones and our friends may trust 
ourselves to him, and in that trust is the 
setting in which his healing power may 
best do its kindly work. 


Question: Why does Hebrews 3:1 
call Jesus an apostle? 


Answer: The word apostle means 
“one sent on a mission.” It here refers to 
Jesus as sent by the Father to perform 
his ministry on behalf of sinful men. 

—F.Loyp V. FILson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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” 
round, 
the Christian education committee. 


flectively. 
the fight against fighting—these seem to me ‘good’ fights. But most of 
our quarrels in the church are not good at all. They are like the battles 
of pig-headed little boys. 


both been silent for a moment, enjoying our coffee. 
mation had to happen, and some of the controversies of the scholars 
have made us understand better what the Bible is trying to tell us. 
But what energy we who are Christians waste in fighting one another 
because some of us are too ‘liberal’ or too ‘worldly’ or too ‘fundamental- 
ist’ or too ‘ritualistic’ to suit the rest of us. How God must laugh at our 
foolish quarrels. If they do not make him weep, that is. . . .” 


down the aisle. 
were the first step to Rome. 
who was asked by a passing American what faith he professed. ‘I am 
a Southern Baptist,’ he answered.” 








Fight the Good Fight 


“It was quite a good fight, but I left about the beginning of the fourth 
said I to my friend Sibyl one day after a noontime meeting of 


“Was it as fierce as the affair of the turkey-red carpet?” asked my 


hostess. She was referring to a famous dispute in our church after we 
redecorated several years ago. The furnishings committee recommended 
beige as the color for the floor covering in the social room, but a re- 
bellious wing of the congregation favored red. After a whirlwind cam- 
paign, in the course of which each side cast aspersions on the sanity 
of the other and the telephone groaned under the load of calls, the 
turkey-red faction mustered enough votes to put down the committee’s 
recommendations. But some of the more ardent on both sides didn’t 
speak to each other for weeks afterward. 


“Why do people always speak of a ‘good’ fight?” Sibyl went on, re- 
“The fight against disease, the fight against ignorance, even 


she continued, when we had 
“Surely the Refor- 


“Sometimes it is necessary to fight,” 


“I heard about a man who left his church because they put a carpet 
He was a ‘no carpets’ man,” said I. “He thought rugs 
And then there was the youth in Japan 


“the Buddhists and 


“From what I have been hearing,” Sibyl said, 


the Moslems are having a remarkable revival all over the world. Not 
to mention the communists, except, of course, in a whisper. But it is no 


wonder; if you were thinking of becoming a Christian from scratch, so 
to speak, how would you know which kind to become?” 

So we swore a solemn swear to stay out of all turkey-red carpet fights. 
But the next week, the music committee threatened to put the choir 
behind the congregation. Of all things. 
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A Gift for Goad 
within your power 


Perhaps you feel the same way I did. 

I wanted to make a gift to the work 
of the Church, but felt I couldn’t af- 
ford to reduce the income from my 
savings and investments. 

Then I read about Presbyterian An- 
nuities, and how they provide guaran- 
teed income for as long as you live. 
After that, the remainder continues 
to work for the Kingdom of God for 
years to come. 

I purchased several Presbyterian 
Annuities and have found it’s such a 
satisfaction to know I’m doing more 
for the work of the Church. 

Through tax savings and my gener- 
ous payments from Presbyterian An- 
nuities, my income is even a little 
larger than before. 

Why don’t you find out how you 
can make a significant contribution 
to advance the Kingdom of God 
through Presbyterian Annuities? 

ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


@ Guaranteed income for life up te 7.4% —— 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—aneo re-investment preblem. 


@ Proven security—ne worry—ano risk. 


7 +d pew fees—no medical examination—no age 


@ Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


y 


Yew k 
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CAN SIMPLE 
SURGERY CORRECT 
HEARING LOSS? 


If you have a hearing problem, 
you'll want to know which types 
of hearing loss can be corrected 
by surgery and which types can 
be treated medically. This infor- 
mation, and many other facts, are 
found in Zenith’s authoritative 
booklet, “Hearing Loss and the 
Family Doctor,” written by a na- 
tionally prominent physician and 
published by the Zenith Radio 
Corporation. To obtain a free 
copy of this valuable booklet, 
simply fill out the coupon below. 


“FREE BOOKLET------ 


For your free copy of “Hearing Loss and 
the Family Doctor,” plus descriptive liter- 
ature on Zenith Hearing Aids, just write: 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. 50WC 

6501 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 35, Ill. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 
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city ZONE STATE 
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Brand Names 
make wise buying 
easier! 


, don’t have to be an ex- 
pert shopper to be assured of 
satisfaction when you buy by 
Brand Name. 


A respected Brand Name is a 
manufacturer’s most valuable 
asset and he spares no effort to 
protect it by constantly bettering 
his product. 


A Brand Name is the maker’s 
guarantee of satisfaction which is 
doubly endorsed by the dealer 
who sells it. 


For dependable quality and con- 
sistent satisfaction you do better 
with brands you know; get to 
know those you see advertised in 
this magazine. 


To get the most for your money 
buy by Brand Name and be sure! 
CONFIDENCE 


A Brand Name is a 
maker’s reputation 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC. 
437 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 





SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 





A New Protestant Image 


| grr gees television programs tend 
to be conventional, dull, and lim- 
ited in many sectors of the United States. 
But in Southern California programs are 
being wisely planned and warmly re- 
ceived, largely through the efforts of the 
Reverend Doctor Clifton Moore. Dr. 
Moore holds down a double responsi- 
bility. As Director of Radio and Televi- 
sion for the Presbytery of Los Angeles, 
he looks after Presbyterian interests. He 
is also Chairman of Radio and Television 
for the Southern California Council of 
Protestant Churches and for the Los 
Angeles Church Federation. In this ca- 
pacity he manages the production of all 
Protestant programing for the area. 

Clifton Moore has been working for 
six years to make Protestant television 
both respectable and effective. He esti- 
mates that 85 per cent of radio and tele- 
vision time presently given to “religious” 
interests is devoted to marginal, often 
bizarre, groups, while main-stream Prot- 
estant groups have at best 15 per cent 
of total religious programing hours. This 
means that the radio-television industry 
--to say nothing of the general populace 
—tends to have a distorted picture of the 
Protestant minister and the Protestant 
Church. Dr. Moore’s major concern at 
present is to project a new Protestant 
image. Toward this end, he has designed 
highly effective programs featuring in- 
telligent, urbane clergymen who make 
sense when they talk about the pertinent 
issues of the day. 

The Press and the Clergy (KCOP, 
Channel 13, 5:00-5:30 p.m., Sundays) 
is a case in point. This program, moder- 
ated by Dr. Moore, brings reporters and 
ministers together to discuss timely, often 
controversial, issues such as birth control, 
interracial marriage, and foreign policy. 

Covenant (KRCA, Channel 4, 1:30- 
2:00 p.m., Sundays) features a literate, 
skillful, and knowledgeable Ph.D., the 
Reverend Donald Gard, as a lecturer on 
the central themes of the Biblical faith. 

On Target: Alcoholism (KABC, Chan- 
nel 7, 3:30-4:00 p.m., Sundays) a panel 
of psychiatric, ministerial, and medical 
experts, moderated by Dr. Howard 
Clinebell, discusses the problems of al- 
coholism. Clinebell has gotten high 
marks from the local critics, and written 
responses indicate that 400,000 tune in 
on this program. 


The oldest television program in the 
state is Dr. Moore’s Great Churches oj 
the Golden West (KTTV, Channel 1), 
11:00-12:00 noon, Sundays). This pro. 
gram, now approaching its tenth anni. 
versary, beams Protestant worship ser. 
ices to the more than 150,000 shut-ins in 
the area. 

In these and his other regular pro. 
grams, Dr. Moore attempts to produce 
television programs for the Protestant 
community that will at the same time 
be meaningful to the general viewing 
audience. Presently he is venturing into 
nighttime TV at KNXT, where he hopes 
to produce a program that can compete 
favorably with anything on the air for 
interest and content. This step is taken 
with some misgivings because, as he says, 


Clifton E. Moore in a familiar setting. 


“If I put wp two ministers dueling with 
swords, they couldn’t compete with 
Lassie.” But if the KNXT venture suc 
ceeds, Protestant television will have 
taken a giant new stride. 

Clifton Moore’s success just might 
stimulate other presbyteries to recognize 
the usefulness of television, find them- 
selves a technically competent director, 
and get into this business for keeps. 
True, Dr. Moore has had the free serv- 
ices of over fifty screen and television 
actors, and he does work in a boom 
town; but these facts should not be 
counted as essentials to effective Protes- 
tant television. This depends more than 
all else, so Dr. Moore claims, on creative 
imagination and a willingness to dare to 
do something new. And he is completely 
right. 
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BOOKS by James W. Hoffman 





Love and Its Many Faces 


The Four Loves, by C. S. Lewis (Har- 
court, Brace, New York, 1960. $3.75). 

English layman C. S. Lewis, author 
of many books that have sharpened 
Christians’ understanding of their faith 
on both sides of the Atlantic, classifies 
the loves of man under four headings. 
But first he discusses liking—sometimes 
amounting to love—for things, including 
good food, the scenes of nature, and 
one’s native land. The first love is affec- 
tion, ranging from the affection of a 
parent for his child to the feeling of the 
child for his dog. The next is friendship, 
distinguished from mere acquaintance or 
companionship. Next comes love be- 
tween man and woman, including both 
romantic and sexual love. Last is Char- 
ity, the love of God for men, and of men 
for God. 

Lewis’ major contention is that the 
first three kinds of love are good in them- 
selves, but being less than divine, in- 
capable of enduring without the support 
and supervision of the last. Our human 
temptation is to enjoy these lesser loves 
independently, without recourse to 
Charity. But when we do, our loves turn 
sour, or simply die away, or degenerate 
into soul-destroying, hate-filled manias. 

Love is one of the last topics we would 
think of as yielding to the chilled knife 
of logic. Yet Lewis with his clear, subtle 
reasoning manages to illuminate many of 
the strange ways of the heart that can 
become so bafflingly tangled in personal 
experience. One clarifying distinction is 
between Need-love and Gift-love, Our 
love for God is, at the beginning at least, 
almost wholly Need-love; we need every- 
thing from him, and can give him noth- 
ing but our wills. 

But Need-love is not, as we might 
think, necessarily selfish. “No one calls a 
child selfish because it turns for com- 
fort to its mother; nor an adult who turns 
to his fellow ‘for company!’ ” Similarly, 
it is not selfish to ask God for courage 
or guidance, or even for “our daily 
bread.” 

Gift-love is the love of God for us 
needy creatures, the love of parent for 
a small child. It is part of friendship, 
and part of erotic love. But Gift-love, 
Lewis shows, is not necessarily unselfish. 
We might give in order to gain an ad- 
vantage over the recipient, or to flatter 
our own egos. Even the “unselfish” ele- 
ment in human love, then, can be cor- 
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rupted into a subtle tyranny unless it is 
corrected and purified by Charity. 


Readers who have been quoting Lewis 
to their friends for years will find a fresh 
storehouse here. Of erotic love, he writes: 
“. . . Venus is a partly comic spirit. We 
are under no obligation at all to sing 
all our love-duets in the throbbing, 
world-without-end, heartbreaking man- 
ner. . . . Sensible lovers laugh.” 


On love of people versus love of God: 
“It is probably impossible to love any 
human being simply ‘too much.’ We may 
love him too much in proportion to our 
love for God; but it is the smallness of 
our love for God, not the greatness of 
our love for the man, that constitutes 
the inordinacy.” 


On the pleasures of friendship: “At 
this feast it is [God] who has spread 
the board and it is He who has chosen 
the guests. It is He, we may dare to hope, 
who sometimes does, and always should, 
preside. Let us not reckon without our 
Host. Not that we must always partake 
of it solemnly. . . . It is one of the diffi- 
cult and delightful subtleties of life that 
we must deeply acknowledge certain 
things to be serious and yet retain the 
power and will to treat them often as 
lightly as a game.” 


On innocent, uncorrupted patriot- 
ism: “Of course patriotism of this kind is 
not in the least aggressive. It asks only to 
be let alone. It becomes militant only to 
protect what it loves. In any mind which 
has a pennyworth of imagination it pro- 
duces a good attitude toward foreigners. 
How can I love my home without coming 
to realize that other men, no less rightly, 
love theirs? Once you have realized that 
the Frenchmen like café complet just as 
we like bacon and eggs—why, good luck 
to them and let them have it. The last 
thing we want is to make everywhere 
else just like our own home. It would 
not be home unless it were different.” 


On Charity: “. .. the Divine Love 
does not substitute itself for the natural 
—as if we had to throw away our silver 
to make room for the gold. The natural 
loves are summoned to become modes of 
Charity while also remaining the natural 
loves they were.” 
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PRESBYTERIAN INTO BISHOP 


(Continued from page 13) 


plicities of the Reformed tradition which he believes 
have found their fulfillment in the episcopal order. The 
pastoral function of the bishop’s office is stressed by 
Newbigin rather than episcopal authority. The bishop, 
in his view, must be able to help other priests. Just as 
in the local congregation, the minister is chiefly respon- 
sible for the individual pastoral counseling of his flock, 
so the bishop, in the larger jurisdictions of the Church, 
is responsible for the pastoral care of the ministers un- 
der him. 

Newbigin has: learned, he says, much church history 
during his long years in India, the sort of history which 
is not in the books but is found in experience, and in 
being obedient to the vision of unity which is seen in 
Christ himself. I have listened to countless speeches 
about Christian unity, but whenever I see Newbigin I 
know that I am looking at a visible and outward symbol 
of it. He seems to speak for unity without even talking. 
Nevertheless, he is most articulate on the subject of 
Christian unity when the occasion demands. 

“Only a fellowship which embraces men of every 
kind and sort can body forth to the world the whole 
glory of Christ and new man,” he told the 1960 General 
Assembly. “And equally only the presence of Christ can 
create a fellowship which embraces all men... . / Asa 
missionary in India one is often asked—explicitly or by 
implication—‘Are you really so small-minded as to wish 
that every human being should be enrolled under one 
banner and belong to your little group?” With all my 
heart I can answer that I long for every human being 
to be a Christian, but I must confess that I cannot in 
honesty say that I long for every human being to be a 
Presbyterian.” 

“What is the kind of unity which God wills for us?” 
the bishop inquired in the same address. “What kind 
of unity did he bestow in the beginning? What kind of 
unity does he will for us now in this age of global or- 
ganization? . . . Is it some sort of federative or consulta- 
tive relationship of independent Churches each free to 
compete for members everywhere without any attempt 
at territorial jurisdictions, as most of the Protestant 
Churches seem to believe? What is the proper measure 
of authority which may be claimed by any one of these 
units over those smaller than it? And what is in fact the 
nature of authority—ecclesiastical authority—within the 
Christian Church anywhere? I don’t think there are 
easy answers to any of these questions, and we must 
beware of giving answers merely dictated by prejudice.” 

Newbigin’s experience has qualified him to make 
such thoughtful judgments on the problem of unity. 
At the Amsterdam Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, he did much of the work of clarifying resolu- 
tions and statements. He has the gift of moving to the 
point at issue without airing his own opinions or giving 
his views. He speaks to the problem. He is not over- 
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worried about ecclesiastical management, and in India 
he is loved precisely because of his view of the mean. 
ing of “bishop” as “father in God,” as someone who 
cares for people and is not overanxious about commit. 
tees. But at the same time he has a flair for committees 
and what they may do for good and evil. 

As a member of the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches, Bishop Newbigin has been pres. 
ent at its meetings in Switzerland, Hungary, and New 
Haven, Connecticut, and attended the meeting this 
summer at St. Andrews in Scotland. I remember him 
at the vast clambake supper Yale University gave to 
the Committee on the shores of Long Island Sound, 
where immense pertinacity was needed to deal with 
the clams, the circulating bishops, the myriad echelons 
of stated clerks, and the posse of moderators who 
graced that memorable occasion. 

Newbigin’s assumption of responsibility for the 
I.M.C. has brought to America’s shores a citizen o 
world renown who, wherever he may land for a meeting 
will be modest, smiling, and unfussed. He has traveled 
enough to arrive with his purple stock and clerical col- 
lar immaculately in position, and if he should tuck up 
his legs on the front porch, it will only show his com- 
plete relaxation in any situation. 

The bishop has come to the United States not only 
to sit in an office in the Interchurch Center on Mom. 
ingside Heights, but to keep the windows of his office 
open to the wide world. “The ‘home base,’ ” he has writ- 
ten, “is everywhere—wherever the Church is. . . . Boston 
is as much ‘ends of the earth’ as Tokyo. We can there- 
fore no longer speak as though what happens in Tokyo 
is foreign missions and what happens in Boston is not” 

In his task as general secretary of the International 
Missionary Council, Newbigin is striving to hold to- 
gether a new concept of “missions,” and an ever 
evolving idea of ecumenicity. “We misconstrue the 
task of seeking Christian unity if we think that itis 
primarily a matter of fitting together our existing de 
nominational structures to create something larger of 
the same kind, so that the final result is a piece of nicely 
finished ecclesiastical joinery,” he has said. “In truth 
the task is essentially one of repentance. It is a matter 
of bringing these ecclesiastical structures of ours into 
the light of his truth and asking him to show us-all 
together—Presbyterians, Episcopalians, ‘Baptists, and 
the rest—yes, Roman Catholics, too, when they are will- 
ing—asking him to show us where it is that we have 
gone wrong; how it is that we, in trying to be faithful 
to the gospel, have yet presented to the world, instead 
of the one Body of Christ, this fantastic gallery of 
caricatures; how it is that our existence in these splin- 
tered fragments of the Church bears so little outward 
resemblance to the figure of the one Savior of the 
World.” 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Rhoda Walton Leonard 


\@ 
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“Aw, please, Mom,” Joey begged. 
“Can't I have a cooky?” 

“I'm afraid not, dear,” his mother re- 
plied. “It’s too near dinnertime.” 

“Just one tiny little cooky?” Joey per- 
sisted. 

“Son, remember what I’ve told you 
before? Sometimes one is too many.” 

Joey stormed off to his room. How 
could one cooky be too many? Some days 
he couldn't understand grownups at all. 

There wasn’t much time for figuring 
it out, however, because he had just 
three minutes to wash his hands and 
comb his hair before dinner. Chicken, 
mashed potatoes with lots of gravy, and, 
after dessert, an exciting book about 
buried treasure helped him forget the 
one-is-too-many puzzle. 

“Bedtime, Joey,” Mother reminded at 
eight o'clock. 

“Just one more hour, Mom? Or one 
page? Or one minute, even?” he asked. 

“Joey, when will you learn that some- 
times one is too many—whether it’s one 
hour, one page, or one minute. Now off 
to bed with you.” 

Still baflled, Joey hurried upstairs. 

The next morning Joey started off for 
school a little early, and went the long 
way around to see the new house that 
was being built on the next block. The 
workmen had dumped a big pile of sand 
near the street, he noticed. 

He promised himself to come back 
after school to get a bucket of sand to 
put in his new terrarium. After all, one 
little pailful from such a big pile wouldn't 
matter. 

Next he came to Mrs. Barton’s house 
with the apple tree in the front yard. One 
branch dipped over the fence a few feet 
above Joey’s head. He reached up to 
touch it—there were several apples right 
by his hand. 

He hesitated a moment, then picked 
the smallest. There were at least a hun- 
dred apples on the tree, and Mrs. Barton 
lived by herself and couldn't eat them 
all. She’d never miss one little one, he 
assured himself. 


Just as he entered the school gate, Joey 





How Can One Be Too Many? 


Sey 





finished the apple. He pitched the core 
into a clump of bushes, where it wouldn't 
litter the schoolyard. 

School lessons went well. Joey got an 
A in arithmetic and only one word 
wrong in spelling. It was going to be a 
good day. 

In the middle of the morning, the 
principal came into his classroom. “This 
afternoon,” she announced, “we are go- 
ing to have some visitors from out of 
town. I am looking for volunteers to 
clean up the school grounds.” 

Hands went up all over the classroom. 
The teacher chose the pupils who had 
A’s in either arithmetic or spelling, and 
Joey soon found himself outside with a 
big wastebasket under his arm. 

“Each of you will take one section of 
the grounds,” said the principal. “Joey, 
please take the area by the gate, from 
the second post on the right to the second 
one on the left.” 

Joey began at the post on the left and 
worked his way along the fence. He 
was surprised how quickly he filled his 
basket. 

Finally he came to the clump of 
bushes by the gate. A few bits of paper 
clung to the branches, and he picked 
them off. Then he moved the branches 
to look on the ground. There, beneath 
the bushes, were five gum wrappers, 
eight apple cores, and a dried-up banana 
skin. 

As Joey picked up the debris, he won- 
dered which of the apple cores he had 
thrown there this morning. 

But mine was only one, he told him- 
self. Look at all the other ones. 

His hand stopped in mid-air. Each 
of the other children who had dropped 
a core there probably thought his was 
the only one, too. 

Then Joey remembered the apple from 
Mrs. Barton’s tree and the bucket of 
sand. Suppose a dozen children each 
took “just one” apple from the tree or 
“just one” bucket of sand? 

All of a sudden he knew what Mother 
meant. One hour, one apple, or one 
bucket of sand can be too many. 
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CENTRE COLLEGE younces 31° 


Fully accredited 
Liberal arts. Co-ed. Related to U.S. and U.S.A 
Presbyterian Churches 


Member of the College En 
trance Board. Scholastic Aptitude test required. Lo- 
cated in Central Bluegrass area. Write: Admissions 
Office, Box P. L., Centre College, Danville, Kentucky. 


COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Emporia, Kanses 


Est. 1882. A co-ed, 4-year Liberal Arts col- 
lege that is fully accredited. Bachelor de- 
grees offered in Arts, Science, Music, Music 
Education. First college in Kansas to require 
College Entrance Board test score as one of 
the requirements for admission. 


‘DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Four-year Liberal Arts and Sciences. Fully accred- 
ited. Coeducationa!. Presbyterian. Write: Directer 
of Admissions, Davis and Elkins College, Etkins, 
West Virginia. 

GROVE CITY COLLEGE “gz. 
Accredited. Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Stresses the application of Christian principles to 
everyday life Degrees in Arts. Sciences, Music 
Preparation for teaching. business, law, engineering 
ministry. medicine. President J, Stanley Marker. 


HANOVER COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational! liberal arts college 
founded in 1827. Exceilent faculty and small classes. 
Superior classroom and residence facilities located 
on beautiful, modern campus. Enrollment 800 
Write Director of Admissions, Manover, indiana. 
; . : var hl i = 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE | ,. Highest 

Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry engineering, law, medicine, ministry. so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write 
Mineois College, A, Jacksonville, Mlinois 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
A friendly personal Liberal Arts College 
with a Christian Emphasis 
in Minnesota's Twin Cities 
Pre-professional preparation 
for business, the professions, 
government 
1500 Students—coeducational— 
in the land of 10,000 lakes 
Harvey M. Rice, President 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Presbyterian 


MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coed, fully accred. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
ollege. Christian Educ., Amer, Humanics, and 3-2 
engineering prog. Teacher training, pre-prof. courses 
Sports, music, drama. Personal counseling, moderate 
costs. M. Earle Collins, Ph.D., Pres., Marshall, Mo. 
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A Center of Academic Excellence 


WHITWORTH 


Presbyterian, coed. Christian college for discrimin 
ing students preparing in Arts & Sciences, pre-p 
fessional fields. Superior Christian faculty teach 
Modern campui 


smal! classes. Majors in 27 areas 


Write: Box L2, Whitworth College, Spokane, Wi 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 

United Presbyterian, 4-yr. co-ed, fully accredite 
Liberal Arts College of 1150 ie 1 ws Degrees: B. 
B.S.. B.S. and M.S. in Educ., B.B.A.. B.M. and BM 
Educ. 60 miles North _of Pittsburgh —— lin 185 
Write: Director of New : 








WOMEN’S COLLEGES 








IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast. 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. 
Fully accredited. Six degrees, through 
master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter 


E ollegiate athletics 
TRINITY “Aenariala’e most mod- 
of Aas 


ern university cam 
pus.” 
Laurie, President 
San Antonio, 


James Woodin 
Trinity University, 


Texas 


BEAVER COLLEGE Presbyterian ag 

Liberal arts an 
professional curricula. B.A.. B.S.. and BFA. 4 
grees, Strong academic program. Christian environs) 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre subj 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philade!phiag 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College 
Jenkintown, Pa. 





MUSIC & RELIGIOUS EDUCATIO! 














THE UNIVERSITY OF 
DUBUQUE 
Cuiperiot 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE AND 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


ouBUQUE wa SAYLORE HMAN PRES 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Master of Sacred Music Degree 
A new degree progsam to prepare for 
positions combining church music and 
religious education. . 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC in conjunction with 

GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE 


For further information write Assistant Dean, 
School of Music, Northwestern University, Evans 
ton, Illinois. 
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